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The Student Assistant and Library Training’ 


Harry Lyman Koopman, librarian, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


The employment of student assistants 
is among the bétes noirs of every college 
librarian. It is a collegiate device that 
endeavors to kill three birds with one 
stone. It enables the colleges to offer 
what they call service scholarships. It 
makes possible for some students to 
work out their tuition and thus obtain a 
college education. It acts as a temporary 
sop to that insatiate Cerberus, the col- 
lege library. But no one is satisfied. The 
treasurer would prefer to have cash; 
the student would prefer to. have his 
leisure; and the librarian would prefer 
to have trained helpers. 

But may not student employment in 
college libraries possess values not gen- 
erally recognized, professional and other? 
Before the days of library schools, the 
college library afforded one of the few 
opportunities for gaining any practice 
in library work, and even since the or- 
ganization of library schools some im- 
portant librarians have made their way 
into the profession by this door. 

It has been my fate or fortune to be 
librarian of Brown during almost the 
entire period of its transition from an 
old-fashioned college to a modern col- 
legiate university. During the period in 





1Read_at the meeting of the Eastern ge librari- 
ans at Columbia University, November 30, 1929. 


question, from 1893 to date, the student 
numbers have increased from 550 to 
2,200, and the Library has increased 
from 80,000v. to 400,000. That is, its 
contents have been multiplied by five. 
The staff when I began consisted of my- 
self, an assistant librarian and one stu- 
dent helper who had charge of the 
Library in the evening. In a few months 
a cataloger was added and soon more 
student assistants became necessary. The 
staff has now grown to 25 and the stu- 
dent assistants to 17. 

What I have to contribute to the sub- 
ject in hand will be a review of the char- 
acter, and, more especially, the results 
of student employment in the Brown 
University library during my time there. 
It will thus be a supplement or sequel to 
the paper given by Laura R. Gibbs, then 
our head cataloger, before the College 
and Reference section at the Mackinac 
conference of the A. L. A. in 1910. Miss 
Gibbs went over the whole ground of 
student employment in college libraries, 
but gave most of her attention to the 
methods employed in the Brown Univer- 
sity library and their immediate results. 
The essentials of what I have to add to 
her paper are the larger results of the 
very work that Miss Gibbs then was 
doing, as well as what her predecessors 
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and successors have done. I mean the 
professional results as shown by the 
after careers of a considerable number 
of our student assistants. 

In the early years of my work at 
Brown, all our assistants were men, and 
they soon found themselves, as assist- 
ants, doing reference work and catalog- 
ing. They also did accessioning and thus 
gained an insight into the selection and 
ordering of books. A little later we 
began to employ women students. We 
have a better choice among the women 
and on the average they have shown 
themselves more adaptable to our work. 
We could not, however, have all our 
student assistants women, tho, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we have had a rather undue 
proportion of them. They seem to take 
more interest in this work than the men 
do, tho the sequel will show that when 
the men have taken interest, they have 
been among our best helpers and have 
profited greatly by their experience. At 
the present time our men are mostly 
busied with filing cards, withdrawing 
cards for corrections and additions, and 
ordering Library of Congress cards. 
Two men assist the keeper of the stacks 
in putting away books. Four are -eve- 
ning attendants, one other is in attend- 
ance from five to six-thirty, and one 
assists in the order department. At times 
we have had men helpers in the repair 
room. One of our present men students 
is cataloging under supervision. The 
women do filing, ordering cards, acces- 
sioning, and cataloging and, under super- 
vision, the relatively automatic L. C. 
classifications. 

We prefer to take our students as 
freshmen and keep them four years. 
Therefore, those who show adaptability 
and interest and are advanced in their 
work receive during their college course 
a not entirely unsatisfactory substitute 
for the first year in a library school— 
certainly an excellent preparation for 
one. Such a candidate for the B. L. S. 
degree has already been initiated into the 


mysteries of library practice and the 
vocabulary of strange terms that de- 
scribes it. He is already oriented and in 
some particulars quite at home in his 
new mental surroundings. 

When Miss Gibbs wrote her account 
of our library work, most of our student 
assistants who have since attained to 
distinction had not yet won their spurs. 
If I have any contribution to make to 
the subject, it will be in the form of a 
Twenty years after, for we are in the 
twentieth year since Miss Gibbs wrote 
her article. I will first give a list of our 
student assistants who are still in library 
work, for some of our student assist- 
ants who have gone into library work 
have had their exits as well as their 
entrances. 

With few exceptions, the women who 
have gone into library work from Brown 
have received their preliminary training 
since 1910. There are ten or more of 
these but I shall mention but two who 
received their training wholly or chiefly 
before that date at Brown: 

1) Grace M. Sherwood, Brown 1906, 
(student assistant in John Hay 
library), Legislative reference direc- 
tor, Rhode Island state library, Prov- 
idence. 

2) Edith M. L. Carlborg, Brown 1911, 
(student assistant in John Hay li- 


brary), Keeper of Department libra- 
ries, Brown University. 


The following is a list of our men stu- 
dent assistants who have attained promi- 
nence in library work: 


1) Clarence S. Brigham, Brown 1899, li- 
brarian of the American Antiquarian 
society, Worcester, Mass. 

2) Herbert O. Brigham, Brown non- 
1899, state librarian of Rhode Island, 
Providence. 

3) Earl N. Manchester, Brown 1902, 
librarian of the State University of 
Ohio, Columbus. 

4) Earl W. Browning, Brown 1905, 
_ of the Public library, Peoria, 


5) Joseph L. Wheeler, Brown 1906, 1i- 
brarian of the Enoch Pratt free li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 

6) Lloyd W. Josselyn, Brown non-1907, 
vice-librarian of the Public library, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The rest—and the best—of what I 
have to give you will consist of excerpts 
from letters! written by these “library 
boys” who have done honor not only to 
our Library but also the University 
itself. I asked each to tell me to what 
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degree his work as a student assistant 
in the Brown University library was im- 
portant in starting him on his profes- 
sional career. The answers are most 
gratifying to me and indicative of high 
ideals on the part of the writers. 





The Future of Informal Education in Libraries 


Joha Chancellor, reader’s adviser, Public library, New Haven Conn. 


An experiment in allowing readers to 
browse among reading courses in the 
New Haven public library has revealed, 
I believe, some hints of the directions in 
which public libraries must guide their 
future efforts to encourage informal ed- 
ucation thru reading if they are to take 
their place as the effective centers of 
adult education which the new society is 
increasingly obligating them to take. This 
“new” arrangement is nothing more than 
an adaptation of the open shelf principle, 
or better, of the old and tried scheme of 
merchandisers in putting goods out on 
tables and counters where the public can 
handle and examine. 

Its primary object is to give tangible 
explanation of the opportunity for infor- 
mal self-education that awaits one in well 
and purposefully selected books. Librari- 
ans have heard frequently the figures 
showing the rush to evening schools, cor- 
respondence schools, and all kinds of 
adult. educational opportunities; and 
those of them working directly with their 
public have even more convincing items 
of evidence of the great latent ambition 
to self-betterment and_ self-education 
that lies everywhere about us in this new 
age. The purpose of the reading course 
table and other projects, presently to be 
described, is to effectively tap this latent 
interest, to give it that outlet thru good 
reading that it scarcely knows of as yet, 





1Perhaps sometime soon these letters will be printed 
—Editor of Lrpraries. 


to bring the idea of informal education 
thru books home to these many seekers 
much more effectively than it has been 
brought by our all too shy posters, leaf- 
lets and explanations in bulletins. 

There is more eagerness for informal 
education abroad than we have suspected, 
but the idea that the public library is a 
place to satisfy it has been caught by 
relatively few. The public library in the 
community mind is still mainly a supply 
house for recreational reading, mostly 
for the new and ephemeral in fiction. If 
we are to eventually change this concep- 
tion, we must give very tangible and 
striking exhibits cf what libraries offer in 
an educational way, we must lay stress 
here, constantly repeat and repeat the 
suggestion that education is to be had 
thru reading, call frequent attention to 
the little advertised and little known 
books that are adapted to this educational 
end, and above all, organize, reorganize 
rather, to meet the new demand we try 
to unloose. 

First, to add brief explanation to the 
picture which shows the new arrange- 
ment at the New Haven library. Its 
location is the main delivery room just 
to the right of the main entrance to the 
building. The little enclosure in the cor- 
ner formed by the nine-foot bookcase 
and the adviser’s desk affords relative 
privacy for interviewing and is yet suffi- 
ciently public and ready-at-hand so that 
those whose interest or enthusiasm has 
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been roused by something on the reading 
table can easily step over and ask fur- 
ther suggestion from the adviser. 

The double row of books on the table 
is at present composed mostly of the 
Reading with a Purpose courses, sep- 
arated into groups and plainly labeled. 
At the near end of the table are groups 
of simpler books, largely those sug- 
gested in Miss Felsenthal’s pamphlet 
“Readable books in many subjects,” with 
small mimeographed folders to accom- 
pany each group, informally outlining 
a course of reading in each group by 
suggesting the simpler ones for a begin- 
ning, the more advanced to be read later, 
others from different viewpoints, etc. 
At present,- Psychology and Economics 
are the only two subjects represented by 
these groups of simpler books, but it is 
hoped to soon add others in History, 
General science, Health, and perhaps 
such subjects as The Modern world, and 
a general cultural course corresponding 
to The Frontiers of knowledge in the 
Reading with a Purpose series. At the 
head of the table is displayed a clipping 
from the local Sunday newspaper of a 
column, What to read, contributed to the 
book and art page by the adviser each 
week. In this column a few readable 
books are mentioned with comments and 
general suggestions on what to read for 
this viewpoint or that, what to begin 
with, what to read afterwards, etc., on 
the subject featured that particular week. 
Just beneath the displayed clipping, on 
the end of the table, are grouped the 
books it suggests. By this means it is 
hoped to carry the suggestion of planned 
reading in worth-while books to those 
who are not frequenters of the library 
and who would not be reached by the 
table display. Practically all the books 
on this table are duplicates of books in 
the main collection and all of them may 
be borrowed for home use. There are 


‘more Reading with a Purpose books than 


can be accommodated on the one table 


and the surplus is contained in the nearby 
bookcase. 

Along the table are scattered various 
explanatory leaflets for free distribution: 
the A. L. A. bookmarks listing the Read- 
ing with a Purpose courses, the “Yes! 
through reading” folder from A. L. A., 
and two leaflets explaining the local 
offerings in informal education thru 
reading. One, relative to the advisory 
service, states that the adviser will “aid 
those who want to further educate them- 
selves by reading library books. He will 
help to select readable, interesting and 
accurate books and to plan progressive 
courses of reading and study for: those 
who could not attend school or college 
as long as they wanted and who would 
like to make up their loss as far as pos- 
sible by their reading; those whose edu- 
cation and work has been practical and 
technical and who want some cultural 
background ; those with a practical prob- 
lem or interest which they would like to 
know more about; those who want to 
learn more about their work or profes- 
sion ; those who want to read with a pur- 
pose.” The other, a mimeographed folder 
entitled “Reading with a purpose: what 
it is, what it offers,” explains what read- 
ing courses are in general and the two 
kinds of reading courses on the table 
(the R. W. A. P. and the courses of 
simpler books); says that the courses 
displayed are merely samples to illustrate 
the possibilities of purposeful, planned 
reading and urges those having any in- 
terest in the scheme to talk with the ad- 
viser so that something more suited to 
their individual needs can be suggested ; 
disparages haphazard reading and urges 
planned, purposeful reading of worth 
while books that are at the same time 
interesting for the purposes of a broader 
understanding and background; empha- 
sizes the fact that education is never 
finished and. that one should “keep on 
reading, learning, growing”; and con- 
cludes by saying that “all this service is 
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free. You are under no obligations, you 
do not have to enroll and keep to a 
schedule. The Library merely wants to 
make its books more useful to you for 
informal, leisure-time education.” 

On top of the bookcase are kept sup- 
plies of various printed booklists for free 
distribution and on the bulletin board 
nearby are posted lists of correspond- 
ence schools, announcements of all kinds 
of extra-curricular and evening classes, 
local and otherwise, and notices of ‘lec- 
tures, concerts, art exhibits and other 
such cultural opportunities. 

What are the results of two months of 
this new arrangement? Six times as 
many of these worth-while non-fiction 
books circulated per month as formerly 
when they were kept on book-shelves in 
the advisory quarters; an increase of 
over 1100 in non-fiction and a decrease 
of over 700 in fiction circulation in the 
library for the month of October, 1929, 
as compared with October, 1928, the 
reading course display being directly re- 
sponsible for at least a fourth of this 
increase and indirectly responsible for 
an unknown amount of it; and a general 
increase in interest in course reading as 
evidenced by the greater number of in- 
quiries that have come to the adviser. 
But what weighs much more than these 
poor figures are the expressions of grati- 
tude for the opportunity offered that 
come from an increasing number of peo- 
ple of all classes. They welcome the idea 
of assistance in reading toward a broader 
culture and education as something novel 
and wonderful, a new invention of some 
kind. Not once but repeatedly are such 
expressions used as, “this ought to have 
been done long ago,” “this is a fine idea,” 
“this is just what I have long been look- 
ing for,” “this is the best thing the 
library has done.” True, the number who 
so genuinely welcome the opportunity 
are few compared to the total frequent- 
ers of the library. But what apprecia- 
tion there is, is deep and genuine. 
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And there is another interesting com- 
ment frequently given. A person will 
say to the adviser in the course of asking 
for some planned reading, “I have been 
coming in here a long time and I noticed 
this department but never paid much at- 
tention to it. I got interested in such and 
such book here on the table, and grad- 
ually in the whole scheme, and now it 
seems to be just what I have been look- 
ing for.” 

This shows us that we must expect 
the idea to be grasped slowly. We must 
not expect to appeal to the whole com- 
munity at one sweep, at our first an- 
nouncement. One man gets interested by 
this hobby, another by that casual 
chance, one by a sign or a display or a 
leaflet, another by word of mouth. The 
encouraging thing is that when they 
once get interested, they are genuinely 
interested. Herein lies the promise of 
the thing, herein is the food to nourish 
patience and keep hope against criticism 
that wants immediate and tangible re- 
sults. And the very fact of slow growth 
should itself be an encouragement. 
Things taken up quickly and with whirl- 
wind enthusiasm are as quickly dropped, 
oftentimes. Let us not measure the 
worth of such service by whether people 
“use it.’ Let us measure by quality 
rather. Let us accommodate our service 
not to the present alone, but to the fu- 
ture. Let us guide our effort not just by 
what it is, or what can be done at the 
moment, but what ought to be in the 
future. Let us lead rather than be led in 
social service. 

These experiences give us a hint, I 
believe, of the direction in which we 
must try to steer our future adult educa- 
tion efforts in public libraries. They sug- 
gest to some extent the adoption of poli- 
cies developed by Walter and Hans Hoff- 
mann in the Municipal library of Leipzig. 
They suggest a section of the library— 
if not the whole of the adult circulation 
department—in which book selection, or- 
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ganization and service are adapted pri- 
marily to the needs of the seeker after 
informal education, the seeker after 
reading of cultural nature primarily and 
recreational nature only secondarily. 
They suggest that we can render more 
worthy service to our community by a 
more discriminating selection of open 
shelf books, a selection of fewer titles 
more directly suited to this particular 
need and a duplication of these rather 


than an expenditure of meagre funds on 
single copies of many different books, 
good and less good, applicable and less 
applicable to this great need. They sug- 
gest an elimination of red tape, of rush; 
a more effective display system to ac: 
quaint readers with what there is good 
to read, a doing away with the confusion 
caused to the mind by the sight of too 
many books from which a choice must 
be made. (Continued ) 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


For Distribution 
LrprRARIES : 

The staff of the Reference department 
of the Queens Borough public library 
has compiled from the Union List of 
Serials, a list of those titles noted as 
Complete sets generally found in large 
libraries. 

Any library wishing to have a copy of 
this compilation may write to me: The 
Queens Borough public library, 153-01 
Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

MarGareET S. GREEN 
Reference librarian 





A Welcome for Delegates 
Editor, L1sBraRIEs: 

The Executive board of the Pacific 
Northwest library association has de- 
cided not to hold a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in 1930, other than one for the 
transaction of necessary business, which 
will be held some time during the A. L. 
A. conference in Los Angeles. The 
American Library Association so seldom 
comes to the Pacific coast that every 
effort is being made to have Pacific 
Northwest librarians attend this meeting. 

MrrpaH G. Brair 
Secretary 
Salem, Oregon 


Montclair Adopts New Rules 


Editor, LrprarRIES: 

I think you will be interested to have a 
note of the recent rules of my Library 
board in its effort to improve the work- 
ing conditions of the staff. 

Accumulative sick leave. Following 
the policy recently adopted by the Mont- 
clair school board, the library trustees 
voted that 15 working days a year would 
be granted for sickness. Unused por- 
tions of the sick leave would accumulate 
over a period of five years. 

Inasmuch as there were no sickness 
records over any considerable period of 
time, it was voted that in 1930 a leave 
would be based on a 15-day foundation 
to which would be added one day for 
every year of service in the library- to 
date. 

Sabbatical leave.1 Extra leaves of ab- 
sence with pay are granted to full-time 
senior assistants, chiefs of departments, 
the assistant librarian, and the librarian 
once in five years, to consist of three 
months in addition to the annual vaca- 
tion, for the sole purpose either of travel 
outside of the United States, or of full 
time study in some accredited institu- 
tion. 


1The Grand Rapids plan. 

















These leaves will be granted within the 
discretion of the librarian at such times 
as the public business will permit. 

Sabbatical leave may be divided up so 
that assistants may use their vacations 
and some unused Sabbatical leave to go 
to summer sessions of a college or uni- 
versity for a series of years. 

MARGERY QUIGLEY 
Librarian 
Public library 
Montclair, N. J. 





Iowa’s Extension Campaign 

The Iowa library association is plan- 
ning to give library service to the 50 per 
cent of the residents who are now with- 
out such accommodations. A county 
library association will bring the books 
to the people of one county to demon- 
strate that a similar service can be per- 
formed in each of the counties of the 
state. In pursuance of this program the 
association has issued a communication 
to the 150 public, school, college, and 
university libraries announcing an inten- 
sive campaign for two-year member- 
ships. The funds obtained will be used to 
finance the county library demonstration 
which will be conducted in Black Hawk 
County in 1930 and 1931. 





Those Reporters! 
Editor, LIBRARIES: 

I am sorry that the clipping concern- 
ing our new Department of librarian- 
ship was not carefully analyzed before 
it was sent to you. Will you be good 
enough to correct one statement ? 

There are three schools in California 
whose courses are recognized by the 
State Board of Education for the special 
credential for school librarians, the Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside library 
service school, and San Jose State Col- 
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lege. San Jose is an undergraduate 
school, and offers a four-year degree pro- 
gram designed especially for the training 
of school and children’s librarians. 

The University of California is the 
only one of these on the accredited list 
of the American Library Association. 

Joyce Backus 
Librarian 
State Teachers College 
San Jose, Calif. 





Change in A. L. A. Booklist 

Announcement of the publication of 
twelve instead of ten issues, annually, of 
The Booklist has just been made by the 
A. L. A. The change will go into effect 
next summer. The September number 
hereafter will be the first of the new 
volume and will correspond to other 
regular issues of The Booklist. 

A special number will be published 
each August in connection with the an- 
nual index. The feature distinguishing 
this year’s issue will be a short article 
on good printing and a list of recent 
books of typographical distinction se- 
lected also with a view to their suitabili- 
ty for library shelves; the article and 
list to be prepared by a typographical 
expert. 

The new subscription rate will be 
$2.50 per year to go into effect with the 
September number. 





Corrigendum 

In shortening Mr Hodgson’s article on 
The Biblioteche Popolari of Italy to meet 
space possibilities in the February issue, 
an unfortunate slip mixed the context of 
one paragraph. The Casa di Dante (page 
55) does not receive a subsidy from the 
Ministry of war. That is the J/stituto 
Nazionale per le Biblioteche dei Soldati 
di Terra de Mare e dell’ Aria, founded 
at Turin in 1911. 
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The Scarcity of Reading Matter 


UCH has been said, much is still 

being said, and a lot is being printed 
thruout the country about the territorial 
lack of library service. If the man from 
Mars should come to earth and read the 
expressions as they are made for public 
consumption, he would likely return 
home with the wrong impression of edu- 
cational advantages provided in the 
country, particularly in the way of li- 
brary service. States like Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, and even Wisconsin, 
are having disseminated within their 
borders information that at least 50 per 
cent and more of the residents of these 
states are without book service. 

This .tatement may be true in a sense 
and the use of it in certain ways might 
be helpful, but when members of the 
library craft ask in this stricken, funereal, 
depressed tone “Do you know that at 
least 50 per cent or more of the people 
of this county, this state, this country, 
are without library service?” it is as if 
the audience made up mostly of libra- 
rians and those interested in educational 
matters were in some manner blame- 


worthy for such a situation. 
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How would it do, instead of empha- 
sizing the fact that this county and that 
one, that this town and the other, were 
cut off in some inexplicable fashion from 
book service, to proclaim that here and 
there, close at hand and beyond, were 
thriving, alive, active centers of reading, 
book distribution, book discussion, and 
book-understanding, book-loving and 
book-using communities? Might it not 
act more effectively in arousing the com- 
munities indifferent to the value of 
books, if such there be, and induce them 
to put more confidence in these passively 
accepted means of self-education just as 
the introduction of a flivver into a com- 
munity has many times inspired others 
to supply themselves with this modern 
mode of locomotion? 

Is it possible to take into a com- 
munity and put down on it a love of 
reading? Is it possible to bestow serv- 
iceable libraries on a community not 
alive to the value of what they receive, 
nor awake to the joys of reading, or, 
so beaten down by the everyday drud- 
gery of their lives, that when the time 
comes when the iron hand is lifted they 
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are physically too weary to do more than 
rest? A lightening up of that dark 
shadow might create a more decided 
taste for books and reading and the more 
serious forms of recreation. But any- 
way, is it quite fair to continue to stress 
the statement that more than half the 
people are without access to books? More 


than half the people in the large munici- 
palities are without access to books 
because the desire for such access is 
wanting, and the huge circulation sta- 
tistics are gathered from a limited num- 
ber in comparison with the untouched 
majority that do not possess the knowl- 
edge or the desire for the book life. 





The Responsibility of Being a Boss 


“| AM going to ask you to preserve my 

anonymity,” wrote a librarian in a re- 
cent letter—a request that is regretfully 
acceded to. It is seldom that a successful 
librarian tells of occurrences which have 
helped or hindered in the pursuit of her 
chosen career, but there was a tremen- 
dous wallop in what this successful 
woman had to say. 

Years ago, full of youth and enthu- 
siasm, she started to work in a library. 
She felt, as now, that this was a work 
to which she could wholeheartedly de- 
vote her life and her overflowing energy. 
And it was here, just at the outset of 
her career, that her whole life’s ambition 
was nearly thwarted. After 30 years of 
service she says she can still recall the 
ungraciousness of her first “boss.” The 
relationship between the two was at first 
ideal; but after a few days there came 
criticisms that, while given in a mild 
manner, carried an unmistakable malici- 
ousness that was almost overpowering. 

“T was startled,” says this poised, suc- 
cessful woman in her letter. “There was 
never just a time when I could definitely 
say that this head librarian was absolute- 
ly antagonistic, but there was a decided 
undercurrent of animosity that swept me 
off my feet. At first she said I worked 
too fast. A few days later I worked too 
slowly. Then I was criticised because I 
went ahead on my own; and later my 


$45 a month position was imperiled when 
she told me that I had no initiative and 
would probably never make a librarian. 
My father was a member of the board 
of directors, a fact that was thrown at 
me one day as she intimated before the 
staff that, because of this fact, I seemed 
to think I could do as I pleased.” 

The above is merely a sample of her 
story, but haven’t other “bosses” seemed 
just as unreasonable! A great responsi- 
bility lies in the hands of “bosses.” Too 
much power; too great a sense of 
position; too little sympathy. The re- 
sponsibility lies mostly in the power a 
superior can exercise over the life and 
fate of a subordinate. Abuse of author- 
ity is a serious matter capable of pro- 
ducing an undesirable complex such as 
self-distrust, excessive subservience, or 
utter discouragement. A “boss” can 
make, mould, mar or destroy a person- 
ality. It is human life, human fate, not 
a position merely, that is tampered with. 
It must be admitted that not everyone 
who works in a library is or becomes a 
librarian. But what of that? The power 
of divination is not a common human 
attribute. Who can tell what ambitions, 
what capabilities or what possibilities lie 
beneath the fresh coloring of youth? 
Who would wilfully break an object of 
beauty? Who would jeopardize another’s 
destiny by injudicious supervision ? 
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If I Were a Librarian 


N a recent conversation with the 

_editor of Lrprartes,. the writer com- 
mented with some vigor on a remark- 
able address by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
on If I were a Christian instead of a 
Jew. With characteristic directness, 
the editer asked, “Why don’t you tell 
us what you would do if you were a 
librarian?” It might seem that an al- 
most daily association with librarians 
by one not strictly of the librarian’s 
professional “faith” would furnish some 
opportunities for observation along this 
line. 

If I were a librarian, I should en- 
deavor to cultivate an attitude of op- 
timism and cheerfulness towards my 
work, and it would be my ideal to 
make the institution with which I was 
connected outstanding and conspicu- 


ous in its community for this charac- 


teristic. Assuming it to be a public 
library, I should compare the esteem 
in which my institution was held by the 
community with that gained by other 
public agencies—schools, churches, and 
even the local postoffice. The comparison 
in this instance would certainly be favor- 
able. I should welcome the opportunity 
to be of service and would show it by 
the spirit in which the service was ren- 
dered, not grudgingly or in a machine- 
like, watching-the-clock attitude, but un- 
stintingly, ever eager to find new ways 
to help. A check of any given list of 
libraries will reveal that the outstanding 
successes are those which have always 
been characterized by this spirit. An an- 
nual report citing glowing statistics as 
to circulation may be most deceptive as 
to actual accomplishment when meas- 
ured in terms of real service to the 
community. 

If I were a librarian I should be 
proud of my position and the institu- 
tion with which I was connected. We 


‘hear occasionally of reductions in 


funds appropriated for library work, 
and it is undoubtedly true that in 
many instances no blame for this con- 
dition can properly be placed on the 
librarian. On the other hand, in too 
many cases, this attitude on the part 
of city fathers or others in control 
has been caused to some extent by the 
state of mind of the librarian, who ac- 
cepts what is given in place of “sell- 
ing” the value of the library to those 
whose interest is worth cultivating. In 
the final analysis we all have some- 
thing to sell, and the first essential of 
a successful salesman is faith in the 
merits of his product. 

If I were a librarian, I would have 
a “good” board of trustees. We hear 
it said, “I envy Miss So-and-So, she 
has such a good board—so _interest- 
ed (not interested to the extent of 
undue interference), so helpful and 
generous of time and money. If she 
had my board she would not find it 
so easy to accomplish all she does.” 
Well, possibly not, and then again it 
is more than likely that Miss So-and- 
So, if given the opportunity, would, in 
that quiet but effective way so char- 
acteristic of those who “get things 
done,” gradually effect a_ strange 
metamorphosis in the mental attitude 
of the second board. Obviously there 
are degrees of “goodness” in library 
boards just as there are in librarians 
and salesmen. 

If I were a librarian and, after mak- 
ing every possible effort (including in- 
trospection), I realized that the at- 
tainment of my ideals of service was 
impossible because of the narrowness, 
ignorance, or apathy of my board, I 
should resign and leave the field to some- 
one who might be satisfied with the serv- 
ice possible under such a régime. I 
would not allow the experience to de- 
press my spirit or weaken my determina- 
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tion to “carry on.” We must avoid the 
error of thinking that a change of loca- 
tion is indicative of defeat. It may open 
the way for a real victory. Some change 
too often, and others not often enough. 

If I were a librarian, I should sup- 
port and take an active part in the 
work of my state association and of 
the American Library Association. In 
return for this support and interest I 
should properly expect these associa- 
tions to adopt and carry out plans and 
policies looking towards “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” I 
should assist every effort to improve 
the quality of library work and library 
personnel, but would oppose any pol- 
icy tending towards an overstandard- 


ization of librarianship. In our efforts 
to raise standards we must not sub- 
merge individuality. Questionnaires 
and measuring sticks are not suffi- 
ciently sensitive to catch impressions 
of such important essentials as spirit 
and vision. 

If I were a librarian in an execu- 
tive or administrative capacity, I should 
avoid as much as possible such detail 
and minutiae as could properly be done 
by an assistant, thus freeing as much 
of my time as possible for the develop- 
ment of plans for better service. To- 
day and tomorrow will bring changing 
conditions for which yesterday’s plans 
will not suffice. 

H. R. S. 





Death’s Toll 
Louise G. Hinsdale passed away sud- 
denly in New York City on January 17. 
The following tribute was paid by Jo- 
sephine Adams Rathbone, vice-director 
of Pratt Institute library school. 


Louise G. Hinsdale, Pratt ’98, was one of 
the most loyal and one of the most beloved 
of our graduates. She became librarian of 
the Flushing, Long Island, library (later a 
branch of the Queens Borough public li- 
brary), shortly after her graduation, then 
of the Public library at Kingston, New 
York. From Kingston, Miss Hinsdale came 
to Pratt as head of the Circulating depart- 
ment, where she served from May, 1908, to 
March, 1910, when she was made librarian 
of the East Orange public library. Miss 
Hinsdale remained in East Orange for 16 
years and carried on most successfully a 
work that had been begun by other Pratt 
graduates. II] health compelled her to give 
this up, and since 1926 she has held only 

art-time positions. Miss Hinsdale com- 
bined the dignity and graciousness of a 
lady of the old school with the progressive- 
ness and efficiency of a modern business 
woman, and the combination was a person- 
ality of unusual charm and effectiveness. 


Mrs Emily E. Kinnee died suddenly at 
her home on Monday, December 16, Mrs 
Kinnee had served at the Public library, 
Gaylord, Michigan, for 28 years. 


Providence Librarian Honored 

William E. Foster, for 53 years 
librarian of the Public library, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has been elected 
librarian emeritus. Mr Foster organized 
the first public library in the city, and 
guided its growth thru all these years. 

Following his graduation from Brown 
University in 1873, Mr Foster served 
for three years as librarian of the Public 
library, Hyde Park, Massachusetts. He 
then became cataloger at the Turner free 
library at Randolph, Massachusetts, leav- 
ing this position to take up the work in 
Providence to which he was destined 
to devote more than half a century of 
triumphant service. 

‘Mr Foster is the author of a number 
of books and articles, He is a charter 
member of the A. L. A., a member of 
the American historical society and of 
the American Antiquarian association. 
He has been president of the Rhode Is- 
land library association and the Massa- 
chusetts library club. The degree of 
Litt.D, was bestowed upon him by his 
alma mater in 1901, Se eet 

On February 3, 1928, Mr Foster was 


the guest of honor at a testimonial 
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dinner on the occasion of his comple- 
tion of 50 years’ service as executive 
head of the library. The Board of 
trustees presented him with a 1519 edi- 
tion of Horace. Mr Foster has many 
other books of Horace, and his collec- 
tion is extremely valuable. 

Mr Foster is not entirely relinquishing 
his connection with the library, but will 
only modify his service. He will assist 
in the editing of Books for All, the li- 
brary’s well-known monthly publication. 
He also plans to devote considerable time 
to the library’s special collections. 





An Important Appointment at 
the University of Chicago 

Augustus Frederick Kuhlman has 
been appointed associate director of 
libraries at the University of Chicago. 
He is a Master of Arts and a Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Chicago, 
in sociology. At the time of appoint- 
ment, he was associate professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Missouri, 
and director-elect, Division of classifica- 
tion and parole, State department of in- 
stitutions and agencies of New Jersey. 
In addition to his teaching activity, Dr 
Kuhlman has had extended experience 
in social survey work. His participation 
in the Missouri Crime Survey, 1925, led 
to his published report, by the Macmillan 
Company, under the title Pardons, pa- 
roles and commutations. In 1927-28, 
under the auspices of the Social re- 
search council, he was director of the 
Survey of Research on Crime and Crim- 
inal Justice, and this yielded his well- 
known Guide to material on crime and 
criminal justice, a book of 633. pages, 
published in 1929 by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

Dr Kuhlman’s appointment follows a 
series of appointments in departmental 
libraries, of persons receiving degrees in 
those respective subjects, and is the pre- 
cursor of others in the higher commands 


of the University of Chicago libraries 
intended to link the work of the libra- 
ries closely with the great departments 
of research. 

M. L. RANEy 





C. P. L. Reduces Budget 

The Chicago public library has been 
ebliged to reduce its budget for 1930 
by $400,000, or about 20 per cent, be- 
cause of a delay in the collection of 
taxes due to the cancellation of the 
1929 levy and a complete re-assess- 
ment of taxable property in Chicago 
which was ordered by the State tax 
commission in response to many pro- 
tests of unfairness made against the 
previous valuation. It is now reported 
that the 1929 taxes will not be levied 
until June 1, 1930, and that the new 
assessment will decrease the total val- 
uation by five hundred million dollars! 
Meanwhile the Public library, in com- 
mon with all the other municipal 
“taxing bodies,” has operated on bor- 
rowed money and has practically 
reached the legal limit of its borrow- 
ing power, and may have exceeded 
it, if the rumors of reduced valuation 
prove true. 

The budget cut was made by elim- 
inating 229 persons, comprising prac- 
tically the whole untrained or junior 
grade, suspending automatic salary 
increases, reducing the book fund 
from $265,000 to $100,000, besides 
some minor economies such as chang- 
ing the Book Bulletin from a monthly 


‘to a quarterly. Service hours in the 


branches were reduced from twelve to 
eight hours daily. Staff reductions 
were also made in the closed depart- 
ments whose work is decreased by the 
curtailment of book purchases. 

. The funds of the Public library are 
entirely derived from a half-mill library 
tax, with an additional one-tenth-mill for 
building, normally yielding a little under 
$2,000,000 and $400,000 respectively. 
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Librarian in Print 

One of the most interesting sketches 
offered for some time under the above 
title is that found in the January 29 issue 
of the Chicago Daily News, giving the 
sketch of Dr M. Llewellyn Raney, direc- 
tor of the University of Chicago Libra- 
ries. 

The page story written by Mr Lloyd 
Lewis, one of the foremost men on the 
Chicago Daily News staff, covers not 
only the personality of Dr Raney and a 
sketch of his daily life, but follows the 
trail of his activities from the time he 
was a college youth at Center College, 
Kentucky, to the present time, finishing 
up the story as follows: 


A strange man, this Raney, a genius in 
his way, making something very live out of 
research. powerful intellectual battler 
and a sentimentalist in one. An executive 
with a hard head and soft heart. The kind 
of man you call an egotist on first acquaint- 
ance, a “humanist” on second view—a dis- 
ciplinarian, softened by powerful sympa- 
thies, a man to fit into the Chicago 
tradition of great librarians. 





Library Demonstration in the 
Northwest 

Helen G. Stewart, for many years 
connected with library service in British 
Columbia and for the past six years a 
student in Columbia University, has 
been appointed by the British Columbia 
library commission in conference with 
the Carnegie Corporation, director of the 
library demonstration which is to be in- 
augurated and developed for the library 
field in that part of the Northwest. 

The area to be covered, from the in- 
ternational line to the arctic circle, means 
that distances between stations will be 
very great, and the problem of adequate 
library service, even with the means 
available and machinery set up, calls for 
not only the best of the abilities of the 
library group in British Columbia, but 
the sympathy and interest of those col- 
leagues truly interested in the library 
development of today. 


The Prestige of the Public Library 
Assistant 

Professor Leonard D. White of the 
University of Chicago has ventured on 
another experimental study into public 
employment. His first study into the 
morale of his city’s municipal employ- 
ment in 1926 convinced him of the im- 
portance of the popular opinion toward 
the city employees, consequently Dr 
White has published The Prestige value 
of public employment, University of 
Chicago Press, 1929 (Social Science 
Studies). 

It occurs to me that this study has a 
decided interest for the library profes- 
sion, perhaps of even more intimate in- 
terest to the Chicago librarians because, 
among other public employees, the library 
assistant is included. 

Dr White assumes that “an individual’s 
conception of the value of his work is 
profoundly affected by what others think 
of it, and by what he thinks others think 
of it. It is theoretically clear that scales 
of social values varying from group to 
group are attached to different callings 
and professions. These scales of values 
tend to sustain each individual’s view of 
his place in society, and generally speak- 
ing, each seeks employment, within a 
range circumscribed by interests, abili- 
ties, and opportunities, where the prestige 
value is greatest.” 

On this assumption, an experiment 
was made to discover the psychological 
environment of public employment in 
Chicago. In other words, is there a 
favorable attitude toward public employ- 
ment as compared with private employ- 
ment? There were 4,680 residents of 
Chicago that expressed an opinion, a 
sample or a cross-section of the people, 
on 20 characteristic occupations in the 
public service, again a sample or cross- 
section of the kinds of public employ- 
ment. 

The first point on which to focus our 
attention as librarians is that the library 
assistant was included among city em- 
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ployees as a representative and charac- 
teristic occupation. “The range of occu- 
pations given in the 20 pairs (selected) 
was the subject of long and careful 
attention,” the author states. “A prelim- 
inary list of about 80 pairs was compiled 
: This list reduced to 30 pat 
others were added . . . and the total 
then reduced to 20.” “The final choice 
was governed,” Professor White further 
states, “by 1) a desire to secure repre- 
sentative and characteristic positions in 
the public service; 2) a desire to secure 
positions which would be familiar to 
most residents of the city; 3) a desire to 
secure a wide range of positions, from 
the humble to the important, from labor 
thru clerical to technical, professional 
and scientific positions, from routine to 
supervision posts, from indoor to outdoor 
occupations; 4) a desire to choose posi- 
tions for which a real equivalent could be 
found in non-public work; and 5) a de- 
sire to secure positions which so far as 
could be foreseen would probably call 
forth differences in esteem.” It is impos- 
sible to tell whether it was thot by the 
author that the position of library assist- 
ant was “clerical, technical or profes- 
sional.” 

But strangely, in this list of 20 the 
teacher is not included. That profession 
predominates in numbers among city em- 
ployees. Of the five criterions set up, 
the teacher certainly might have been one 
of the 20 selected, unless it was felt that 
no “real equivalent could be found in 
non-public work.” And still there are as 
many private schools as there are private 
libraries. 

The specific question concerning the 
library assistant which was answered by 
the almost 5,000 people was worded thus: 


The following pairs of occupations are 
intended to be substantially equivalent as 
to salary and duties. Check in each pair 
the occupation for which you have the 
higher esteem. 

17 (_ ) Library assistant, Chicago public 

library. 
( ) Library assistant, Crerar library. 
The result showed that 61.2 per cent of 


these persons had a preference for the 
public librarian. The library assistant was 
given the highest positive prestige index, 
far above the average for the whole 
group of city employees which was 42.97 
per cent. In fact, only two public em- 
ployment occupations, library assistant 
and machinist, had a positive prestige 
value. 

It would seem that this might be inter- 
preted to mean that the library assistant 
is held in higher esteem than the average 
city employee, or of any other of the 
classes of city workers here included. To 
us as librarians it does not seem of im- 
portance to know whether the public 
library assistant is preferred to the pri- 
vate library assistant. It would seem 
natural that more people in Chicago 
should be familiar with the Public library 
than with the Crerar library, not only 
because it is public, but also because the 
Crerar library has a specialized collection 
and is primarily a reference rather than 
a circulating library. The Crerar library 
does not make as general an appeal. These 
facts would seem to detract from the 
importance of the high percentage. 

In general, an analysis of the differen- 
tials in opinion with regard to the pres- 
tige value of public employment accord- 
ing to age, sex, education, occupation 
and nationality revealed that the highest 
prestige indexes were among the women, 
the young, the unskilled laborers, the 
foreign born, and the lowest economic 
groups. 

In another set of questions put to 690 
persons, the experiment attempted to as- 
certain the relative prestige of 20 posi- 
tions without regard to the character of 
the employer. These answers were rated 
on a scale from 1 (highest) to 5 (lowest). 
The highest rating was given to the elec- 
trical engineer—rating 2.000 and the 
lowest was janitor—rating 4.547. The 
library assistant stood approximately in 
the center with a rating of 3.140 which is 
somewhat higher than the average. The 
average rating for all was 3.228. Above 
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the library assistant stood, in order, 
nurse, draftsman, statistician, accountant, 
assistant city engineer, bureau chief, 
chemist and electrical engineer. Below 
the library assistant, in order, were de- 
tective, machinist, stenographer, police- 
man, junior clerk, telephone operator, 
senior file clerk, chauffeur, watchman, 
elevator starter and janitor. 

In the matter of efficiency, honesty and 
courtesy, the general proportion of the 
opinion expressed was better than ten to 
one against the city employee in these 
respects. There is no measure given to 
show how the library assistant ranks in 
this aggregate opinion. 

I do not give any of the writer’s con- 
clusions as based on the study because 
they are only general, not specifically ap- 
plied to the library assistant. But Chi- 
cagoans will certainly be interested to 
read “why does the best educated and 
most mature section of Chicago’s popula- 
tion apparently rate city employment as 
least desirable?” Unfortunately, public 
librarians must suffer in this situation 
with other city employees. 

Resecca B. RANKIN 
Librarian 
Municipal reference library 
New York City 





Library Service for Business Men 


A new line of endeavor added to the 
many which are already “going institu- 
tions” has been undertaken by the Cleve- 
land public library. 

A recent issue of the Clevelander, a 
monthly journal published by the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, tells of a 
new service—the Business Information 
bureau—offered by the Cleveland public 
library. Miss Marilla W. Freeman, libra- 
rian of the Main library in Cleveland, has 
charge of the project, which is expected 
to make the library service a matter of 
extreme interest to those for whom it is 
inaugurated. For some time the library 
has had stations and branches in indus- 
trial plants for the service of executives 
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and the library thru the Main library and 
its branches has given service to business 
men. 

A concentration of the library’s most 
important business resources into one 
place quickly accessible by telephone and 
in person to busy men has been an urgent 
need now to be met by the Business In- 
formation bureau. Here are gathered 
in one room the commercial and invest- 
ment services, trade directories, market 
studies, government releases, industrial 
analyses, books, pamphlets and special 
reports on all subjects in which any form 
of business can find information that is 
wanted. 

The Bureau’s trained staff is codperat- 
ing with other departments of the library 
to make the business literature of the 
entire library easily accessible. The Bu- 
reau will publish monthly a sheet, com- 
piled by Miss Rose Vormelker, trained 
business research librarian, who will 
have charge of the Bureau and its work. 
The first bulletin has already been 
issued and was sent to all members of 
the Chamber of Commerce. It described 
the new bureau and listed the sources 
of information of interest to financial 
services. The February number will 
deal with Retail trade. Other issues will 
feature other lines of interest. The bul- 
letin will be sent regularly to libraries on 
receipt of 25 cents to cover the annual 
mailing charge. 

Newark, Indianapolis, Minneapolis 
and a few others are operating business 
library branches, and in several cities 
Chambers of Commerce have provided 
funds for business libraries. The great 
Harvard School of Business Adminstra- 
tion received a large gift for a business 
library from George F. Baker, and the’ 
Boston public library has been given two 


million dollars to erect the Kirstein Me- 


morial business library. 

The Cleveland Main library’s location 
in the heart of the business district 
makes a separate building for the Busi- 
ness bureau as yet unnecessary. 
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Library Meetings 

California—For the first time in 12 
years, San Diego was hostess to the Sixth 
district of the California library associa- 
tion when it met there February 1. 
County Librarian Eleanor Hitt and City 
Librarian Cornelia D. Plaister, as presi- 
dent and secretary of the district, were 
responsible for the arrangements which 
carried out the traditional perfection of 
Southern California’s annual library 
gathering. Lyman Bryson, director of 
the California Association for Adult 
Education, opened the morning session 
with a talk on New life in old books, 
building his discussion around three or 
four fundamental ideas, i.e., reading is a 
matter of vicarious experience; a group 
of present day influences have led to a 
non-participating type of reading which 
is deadly to true education; active par- 
ticipation in experience is being accom- 
plished successfully for a certain class 
of people thru motion pictures, and to a 
certain extent, altho not so effectively, 
thru the radio. It is our duty as libra- 
rians to train our readers to actually ex- 
perience the life and moods and prob- 
lems depicted in books and to instill in 
the readers a realization that true read- 
ing is more than a recognition of a series 
of symbols on a printed page. As a 
means of making reading a vicarious 
experience, Mr Bryson suggested that 
librarians urge and plan for book discus- 
sions and book conversations; he would 
like to see conversation rooms as numer- 
ous in the modern public library build- 
ings as reading rooms, for if people talk 
together more of what they have read 
they will draw life from old books, thus 
lessening the feverish demand for the 
newest titles “hot from the press.” 

The second speaker was Mrs Jack 
Vallely of Los Angeles who charmed her 
audience with her witty, searching, and 
comprehensive review of 12 current 
books. 

Luncheon was served at El Cortez 
hotel, where 280 guests were delightfully 


entertained by Lee Shippey, editor of the 
“Lee Side o’ L. A.,” a feature of the 
Los Angeles Times. Mr Shippey, a for- 
mer county library branch custodian, 
took as his theme Personal glimpses of 
famous authors. 

The afternoon session opened with 
stories from Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker 
suite, told by Mrs Ritza Reardon, with 
orchestration by the Sweetwater Union 
High School orchestra. 

Mrs Julia G. Babcock, president of 
the California library association, was a 
special guest. She reported on the Jan- 
uary 25 meeting of the Executive com- 
mittee and expressed the pleasure of the 
Association that the A. L. A. would meet 
in California in June. Another special 
guest was Assistant State Librarian Ma- 
bel R. Gillis who was warmly welcomed 
by the members. 

Faith Smith reported for the Commit- 
tee of children’s librarians, psychologists, 
and representatives of the public school 
course of study department, appointed at 
the Sixth district meeting of 1929 for the 
purpose of keeping the Association in 
touch with newer developments in psy- 
chology. (See p. 118). Undertakings 
in various projects in educational read- 
ing were reported with the following 
conclusions : 


Children using public libraries have a 
grade of intelligence 

Slow readers are apparently not being 
reached as successfully as they should be 

Possibly the books of the libraries do 
not appeal to children of low I. Q. 

Children on the lower mental level go 
most frequently to the movies and have 
fewer books in their homes. 


A plan for the investigation of the 
reading interests of delinquent boys was 
briefly sketched by Dr Norman Fenton 
of the Whittier State School. The com- 
mittee was asked to continue its work. 

The meeting closed with a general dis- 
cussion of Professional advancement, led 
by Helen E. Vogleson. In introducing 
her subject she said: “A trade works for 
money, a profession for service; a trade 
watches the clock, a profession knows no 
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hours.” Willis H. Kerr outlined four 
ideals contributing to professional ad- 
vancement ; to meet serenely the demands 
which come to us; to connect the current 
of our thot with that of other minds; to 
read; and to be aware of the high type 
of service expected of us. Mrs Theodora 
R. Brewitt treated the subject of profes- 
sional advancement from the standpoint 
of coéperation between executive and as- 
sistant. The executive must strive to 
inspire the subordinate to larger fields; 
to develop natural ability and not to be 
distressed over petty failures; the assis- 
tant must have vision to see beyond the 
salary increase resulting from profes- 
sional advancement and must have an 
enthusiasm for the work which will lead 
to investigation along all lines. Speaking 
from the viewpoint of the assistant, 
Emily W. Kemp of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library drew a cross section of a busy 
assistant’s day at the library and utilized 
incidents from it to illustrate some of 
the benefits and obstacles met in striving 
for professional advancement. She ad- 
mitted that rising in one’s position was 
broadening and character building, but 
that lack of time and of money were 
serious handicaps. Speaking from the 
school standpoint, Inez Kilton, principal 
of the Whittier School at Long Beach, 
outlined the requirements for the pro- 
fessional advancement of teachers laid 
down by city and state boards of educa- 
tion. The general discussion which fol- 
lowed showed the need of adequate sal- 
ary compensation and of further study 
opportunities. 
Haze G. Grsson 
Secretary 


Kansas—In accordance with the recom- 
mendations passed at the Kansas library 
association meeting in October, the presi- 
dent called on January 27 a meeting of 
representatives from various state organ- 
izations and institutions interested in 
possible extension of library facilities 
for Kansas. The group was very for- 


tunate in having present Julia Wright 
Merrill, executive assistant of the A. L. 
A. Committee on library extension. 
Ruth E. Hammond, librarian of the 
Wichita public library and president of 
the Kansas library association, presided 
and first introduced each representative 
present. 
Attention was then called to a inap 
prepared by Miss McNeal, state libra- 
rian, showing 18 counties in Kansas with 
no libraries and 31 counties with no 
public tax-supported libraries. Miss Ham- 
mond presented some comparative libra- 
ry statistics for California and Kansas: 
California—(with a well developed county 
library system) 97 per cent of 
population have access to li- 
braries. 

Kansas—with population of 1,852,000, only 
800,000 have access to libraries 
or 40 per cent. 


California devotes $1.08 per capita to librar- 
ies. 

Kansas devotes 16 cents per capita to li- 
braries. 

California’s book circulation yearly is seven 
books per capita. 

Kansas’ book circulation yearly is one book 
per capita. 

California has more than 40 county libraries. 

Kansas has one county library (Scott 
County). 

Among 48 states Kansas ranks 26 in per 
cent of population having library serv- 
ice; 29 in book circulation per capita; 
32 in per capita expenditure for library 
support. 


Ruth E. Hammond, Wichita, was 
elected chairman and Helen Wagstaff, 
secretary. 

Mrs J. B. Carter, Wilson, spoke first, 
emphasizing the interest of the Kansas 
federation of Women’s clubs in the de- 
velopment of libraries in the state. 

Mrs Robeson gave an account of her 
experience in sponsoring a campaign 
for a county library in Pottawatomie 
County. 

Miss Barnes also gave an account of 
the development of the Pratt public 
library which operates as a county li- 
brary under the county contract system. 

The county library organization hav- 
ing been accepted by common consensus 
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of the group as the type of library or- 
ganization most applicable to the needs 
of Kansas, attention was directed to 
ways and means of furthering such a de- 
velopment. 

Miss Merrill spoke on the general 
organization of a county library, stress- 
ing the point that after legislative pro- 
vision has been made for county libraries 
in the state, development cannot be 
uniform in all counties but must con- 
form to conditions and needs. 

Miss McNeal spoke of the first need 
as a field worker for which legislative 
appropriation should be secured. 

Mrs John McNarry as_ president 
pledged the interest and assistance of 
the State Congress of parents and 
teachers, which is deeply interested in 
the advancement of libraries in the 
state. 

Mr Hatcher of Lions club, Topeka, 
brought forward the suggestion that 
there should be formed, as a result of 
this meeting, a board empowered to or- 
ganize a definite codperative movement 
among interested organizations in all 
counties of the state. 

Mr Baber of Emporia offered a mo- 
tion that a committee of five be appoint- 
ed by the chairman to act as an executive 
committee in organizing and carrying 
forward this movement, which carried. 

By motion, the Kansas Council of 
Women was asked to sponsor legislative 
action necessary for providing a field 
worker to assist in the advancement of 
library work in the state. 

The meeting went on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of county libraries 
thruout Kansas and that the members 
of every organization represented were 
asked to report back to their respective 


-organizations the action of the meeting. 


There were more than 30 present, only 
a few being librarians. - 


Massachusetts—The midwinter meeting 
of the Massachusetts library club was 
held at the Boston public library on 


February 7. At the business session the 
name of the Committee on work with 
new Americans was changed to Com- 
mittee on inter-racial service. 

The general topic of the morning 
meeting was the Acquisition and use of 
reference material. Frank H. Chase, 
reference librarian of the Boston public 
library, spoke on Recent significant ref- 
erence books, discussing recent English, 
French, German, and Spanish editions of 
major encyclopedias, and other impor- 
tant new reference works. Barbara H. 
Smith, librarian, Levi Heywood Memo- 
rial library, Gardner, Massachusetts, 
followed Mr Chase with a paper on First 
choices of the limited budget, in which 
she considered reference work from the 
viewpoint of the smaller library. Leslie 
T. Little, librarian, Waltham public li- 
brary, spoke on The Subscription book 
situation, telling about certain sets and 
discussing the new Subscription Book 
committee of the A. L. A. and the Sub- 
scription Book Bulletin of this commit- 
tee. 

At the afternoon session, Frank Chou- 
teau Brown of Boston gave a timely 
talk on The Tercentenary and the public 
library, emphasizing the share the public 
libraries could well take in the observa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Tercentenary. 

The afternoon program was a codper- 
ative one sponsored by the Division of 
public libraries and the Division of uni- 
versity extension of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, the Massachu- 
setts library club, the Massachusetts 
Association of Americanization Teachers 
and the Department of inter-racial unity 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mary L. Guyton, supervisor of Adult 
Alien Education, spoke on The Codpera- 
tion of library and school in work with 
the foreign born. Mrs John Figmic, li- 
brarian, Plymouth public library, dis- 
cussed a selection of books on the Slav- 
onic peoples. The main address was by 
Dr William J. Rose, Department of so- 











ciology, Dartmouth College, and editor 
of the magazine Poland. Professor Rose 
proved himself a speaker of ability, per- 
sonality, and enthusiasm, and his lecture 
was delightful as well as informative. 
The evening meeting of the Club was 
held at the University club. After the 
banquet the main speaker was Dr Wil- 
liam S. Stidger, pastor of the Copley 
Methodist Episcopal church of Boston, 
well known for his sermons and writings 
on the subject of books. He took for his 
subject The Place of books in the life we 
live, placing emphasis on the fact that 
books are the keys to unlock the world 
and our minds. 
Harotp A. WoosTER 
Recording secretary 


Pennsylvania—A meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania library club was held Monday 
evening, February 10, in the lecture 
room of the Free library, Logan Square. 
In the absence of the president, Mr 
Ashhurst took the chair and called the 
meeting to order. 

After the election of new members, 
Mr Ashhurst read the following resolu- 
tion which had been submitted by the 
committee appointed by the president to 
draw up a resolution expressing the deep 
regret of the members of the club at the 
death of Dr Thomas Lynch Montgom- 
ery: 

The members of the Pennsylvania library 
club have learned with the deepest sorrow 
of the death on October 1, 1929, of Thomas 
— Montgomery, Litt.D., the founder 
of the Club. 

On February 18, 1892, Dr Montgomery 
signed the minutes of the first meeting of 
the Club, and for three years he served 
as its first vice-president, and for two years 
as its president. In addition to this, he 
acted for many years as a member of the 
Executive board and of the Nominating 
committee, and on ten occasions he deliv- 
ered addresses, six of them before the joint 
‘meetings of the Pennsylvania library club 
and the New Jersey library association, held 
at Atlantic City. 

'_ His many activities in connection with the li- 
braries of Pennsylvania, and of Philadel- 
hia, are known to us all, and we have fol- 
owed his career with understanding and 
with pride. 

He lived an active, useful life, and we like 
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to feel that his courage, cheerful disposition 
and kindness of heart helped to make it a 
happy one. 
homas Lynch Montgomery left many 

friends, but nowhere will his name be held 
in deeper affection than by the members of 
the Pennsylvania library club. 

Joun AsHuHuRsT, Chairman © 

Cyrus ADLER 

CLiInToN Rocers Wooprurr 


Mrs Anna Robeson Burr gave an in- 
teresting address on The Carson collec- 
tion; the giver and the gift. She told 
of Mr Carson’s delightful personality, 
his humor and kindness, and of his 
great career as a lawyer, speaker, histo- 
rian and public servant. Mrs Burr read 
Mr Carson’s own explanation of the 
Carson collection: 


I undertook nearly 40 years ago to begin 
the collection of books which would illus- 
trate the growth from its earliest sources 
of that great system of law, today recog- 
nized as the greatest contribution to the 
freedom and happiness of the world that 
has ever been made. 

The thot I had in mind was that nobody 
had undertaken as a private individual, and 
so far as I know I have only one rival in 
this country in the Harvard Law School, to 
collect books which would show from An- 
glo-Saxon times, and I am speaking now 
of the time of Alfred the Great in the ninth 
century, the growth of that great system of 
liberty which is our pride and our protec- 
tion at the present time, and I thot if I 
could get those books in their original 
forms, it would not only serve as a source 
of self-education, but at the same time be 
the means of inciting students of jurispru- 
dence to some sort of enthusiasm in their 
work. 


“The main collection on the sources of 
the English common law is not surpassed 
by any...” said Mrs Burr. “I am told 
and on the best authority that the libra- 
ries of the Inns-of-Court are not being 
kept up, they are letting their older edi- 
tions go. The strength of the Carson 
collection lies in its many groups of 
books, both key-books and commentaries, 
around a single subject. . . . There is not 
anywhere, that I can find at least, so 
many groups of rare editions. , . . No- 
where in America are there gathered into 
one place so many scarce legal books of 
the sixteenth century; early Britain, 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, year 
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books and abridgements, records of 
statutes, reports and state trials; the 
ages of Bracton, Littleton, Coke, Hale 
and Blackstone. Then follow supple- 
mentary groups such as English history 
and biography, tracts, London and Inns- 
of-Court and others. Also, a fascinating 
group containing legal curiosities, hu- 
mor, satire, parody, praise and denuncia- 
tion.” 

Mrs Burr explained that the Carson 
collection is arranged chronologically, 
beginning with the very earliest periods 
of Anglo-Saxon law, thru Blackstone’s 
commentaries as a basis of American 
law, giving an “intelligent idea not only 
of the origin of your institutions, but of 
the expansion and growth of liberty thru 
the centuries.” 

Slides were shown of portraits of Mr 
Carson as a child and as an adult; of 
famous lawyers whose books are in the 
collection; with title-pages and a few 
letters and manuscripts showing signa- 
tures of early famous jurists, for “Mr 
Carson took great interest in books 
which had had distinguished owners.” 

Mrs Burr said that a possession like 
the Carson collection places the Free 
library in the same class as the famous 
Bodleian library. 

Martua C. LEIsTER 
Secretary 


Washington, D. C——The second annual 
meeting of the Columbian library 
association, comprising the member- 
ship of the Maryland and the District 
of Columbia associations, was held in 
Baltimore, February 15, at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Several changes in the constitution 
were before the meeting, the most im- 
portant of which was a measure to 
include New Jersey in the region of 
membership which now covers the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. The officers 


of the past year were re-elected for 
1930. (LrprartEs 34 :224.) 

Dr John C. French, librarian of the 
Johns Hopkins University library, wel- 
comed the librarians and called their at- 
tention to the Tudor-Stuart collection 
and the Hoffman bibles arranged for 
their inspection in Gilman hall where 
some rare volumes of Spenseriana were 
on exhibition. 

The principal speaker at the morn- 
ing session was Dr John Rathbone 
Oliver who told his audience that as 
a boy in Albany, New York, he had 
received his first impressions of a li- 
brarian from Melvil Dewey who was 
a friend of his father. He commented 
on the growing attractiveness of li- 
brarianship as a profession, and said 
that all honor is due to the people who 
did the routine work of the library be- 
fore the establishment of training 
schools. He named four characteristics 
which make the librarian tempera- 
mentally suited for his job: 1) the 
love of books; 2) a love of people; 
3) a feeling for accuracy; 4) endless 
patience. In conclusion he stated that 
the librarian has in his keeping the 
means of creating an antidote to the 
materialistic atmosphere in which we 
are forced to live, an ingredient which 
neutralizes the poisons that are abroad 
in the world today. He warned the 
librarian against pettiness, however, 
and against too strong or intra-mural 
sense, declaring that in order to make 
the most of his tremendous oppor- 
tunity for service he must not get 
away from the modern world. 

After luncheon in Levering hall the 
group, conducted by Mr R. J. McKin- 
ney, the director, visited the Baltimore 
museum of art where the Foreign sec- 
tion of the Twenty-eighth Interna- 
tional exhibition of paintings is being 
shown. 

One of the high lights of the visit 
to the Welch medical library where 














Mr William Shules, assistant librarian, 
received the guests, was the oppor- 
tunity to see Sargent’s famous por- 
trait of the four doctors in its beautiful 
new setting. 

Dr Dorothy Stimson, acting presi- 
dent of Goucher College, welcomed 
the delegates to tea at the Lodge. 
Margaret Jackson, librarian of the 
Hoyt library, Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
and member of the staff of the summer 
school of Columbia University, spoke 
on recent books. She cautioned the 
librarians against becoming efficiency 
experts at the cost of losing their book- 
mindedness, and suggested the reading 
of poetry each night before going to 
bed as a partial corrective. 

The group that remained for the 
dinner in Levering hall had the good 
fortune to hear Dr Gilbert Chinard, 
professor of French Literature at 
Johns Hopkins University and the au- 
thor of Thomas Jefferson, the “apostle 
of Americanism, who spoke on The 
Librarian and the scholar. Many pic- 
turesque reminiscences of the libraries 
in the small towns of France in which 
he spent his youth enlivened his talk. 
He declared that he had never had 
difficulty in gaining access to books 
not generally loaned to the public, and 
in one instance walked off with 70 
volumes of Voltaire—with the libra- 
rian’s permission and the aid of a por- 
ter with a wheelbarrow! 

He made a special plea for the small 
library. In small libraries thruout the 
U. S., he said, there are many treasures 
in the form of periodicals and news- 
papers which cannot be found in the 
larger centers of learning. Here the 
scholar may acquire the material for 
a truer study of folkways than he could 
obtain elsewhere. 

History, according to Dr Chinard, 
is not made up of biographies of great 
men. They were exceptions. History 
is the life of the folk, their ways of 
living and their reactions to events. 
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The life of Main street must be studied 
carefully to comprehend history. 

Dr Chinard revealed himself as the 
champion of another “neglected shelf 
of books”—the old textbooks used by 
school children. Nobody collects them, 
nobody wants them, but their impor- 
tance and interest for the future is be- 
yond calculation, for they reveal the 
influences that worked in the lives of 
great men during their formative 
years. A library, he declared, could 
serve the cause of scholarship by pre- 
serving these old books which would 
aid in the writing of biography, not 
modern biography, but good, honest 
biography. 

In closing he said that the library 
does not consist wholly of readers and 
books, but may exist without either. 
In proof he described the ruins of an 
old Roman town in the north of Af- 
rica where on the main street the stone 
work of the library still stands with 
the cubby holes that held the scrolls, 
the benches for the readers, and the 
desk of the librarian, while on the wall 
there remains the old motto carved in 
stone which, when translated, reads: 
“To play, to bathe, to read, this is 
life.” 


Washington, D. C.—The District of Co- 
lumbia library association held a meeting 
January 30 at the club house of the 
American Association of University 
Women. Claribel R. Barnett, the presi- 
dent, presided. Captain Byron McCand- 
less, U. S. N., demonstrated his ingen- 
iously constructed camera with which he 
has photographed flag material in libra- 
ries in many parts of the world. There 
was a showing of the film, prepared by 
the University of Denver library, for 
teaching students the use of the library. 
A committee was appointed to secure 
new members for the association. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed 
the formal meeting. 

W. Taytor Purpum 
Secretary 
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The twentieth meeting of the Puget 
Sound library club was held in Tacoma, 
Washington, and not Seattle, as stated in 
February LIpraries. 


Coming meetings 
Atlantic City meeting, Hotel Chel- 
sea, April 4-5. 


Northeastern library convention, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, June 13- 
18. 


A. L. A. annual meeting for 1930, 
Biltmore hotel, Los Angeles, June 
23-38. 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
library association will be held at 
Monroe, May 1-2. 


A meeting of the Ontario library asso- 
ciation will be held at Toronto, April 
21-23. Sarah C. N. Bogle and Emily 
Van Dorn Miller will carry greetings 
from the A. L. A. to the members of the 
Association, April 22. 


Meeting of Inter-Racial Interests 

State and local organizations of libra- 
rians, teachers of the foreign-born, and 
club women sponsored an important pro- 
gram on The Poles and their back- 
ground, at a meeting held in the Free 
library, Adams, Mass. 

Professor Eric P. Kelly, who teaches 
\merican literature and a course in 
Slavic backgrounds of literature at 
Dartmouth, spoke on his experiences in 
Poland. In 1918, he did relief work with 
the Polish legions in France, and went 
with them back to Poland. In 1925, he 
was invited by the Kosciusko Founda- 
tion to teach at the University of Kra- 
kow, Poland. His book, The Trumpeter 
of Krakow, grew out of this experience. 

Brief reviews of books having Polish 
interest were an important part of the 
program. Marjorie Martin, librarian of 
the Dalton public library and vice- 
president of the Massachusetts library 
club, discussed The Nigger of the Nar- 


cissus, by Joseph Conrad, beloved both 
by Poles and Americans. Harold Millet, 
school principal of Adams, reviewed 
several new books such as Immigrant 
farmers and their children, by Brunner, 
and The Polish peasant in Europe and 
America, by Thomas and Znaniecki. 

Edna Phillips, supervisor of library 
work with foreigners, Massachusetts 
division of public libraries, and chairman 
of the executive committee representing 
the participating organizations, presided 
at the meeting. 

Irene M. Poirier, acting librarian of 
the Adams free library, arranged a book 
exhibit illustrative of the day’s program. 

Within the last few years a number 
of similar round-table meetings have 
been held in different parts of the Com- 
monwealth by state organizations in 
codperation with local libraries, schools, 
and federated clubs. Other meetings are 
in prospect in Holyoke, Worcester, and 
Boston. An interchange of experience 
and opinion between these several 
agencies has been found of mutual bene- 
fit. 





More than 100 requests for informa- 
tion about librarianship as a profes- 
sion have been received by the A. L. A. 
Board of education for librarianship 
as the result of a radio talk on library 
work given by Dr Poling of the J. C. 
Penny foundation. The talk was one 
of a series given under the auspices 
of the Penny foundation. 





Frederick Rex, librarian and statisti- 
cian, Municipal library of Chicago, sees 
dire days ahead for women with the re- 
turn of long skirts. He feels it is his 
duty to announce his findings to the 
world. In 1913 when skirts were still 
long, 1,323 women were injured in street 
car accidents in Chicago; in 1928, when 
skirts were shortest, only 328 women 
were similarly hurt. 
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The Los Angeles Conference 
June 23-28 

The following preliminary travel no- 
tice has been issued by the A. L. A. 
Travel committee. 

Round-trip tickets to Los Angeles 
from all eastern and central points may 
be purchased at but little over the single 
fare. These tickets are good for all 
summer, and permit stopovers. Different 
routes may be taken going and returning 
if specified when purchasing tickets: The 
northern route is $18 extra. The trip 
may be made thru the Panama Canal at 
additional expense. 

For delegates from the Pacific Coast 
states the convention rate is about a 
fare-and-one-third with a 16-day limit. 
$76.35...... 
74.80... 
: 65.30. 

oe epee 
pc aeeae 

A. Season rate ticket good until October 30; 
B. 16-day limit; C. Pullman. 


The following table gives round-trip 
rates from some of the principal cities 
to Los Angeles via central and southern 
routes (including San Francisco if speci- 
fied when buying tickets), and the price 
of a Pullman lower berth one way. 


Pullman 
32.63 
- 2 








Special Personally-Conducted Party 

A special train will be provided for the 
going trip, via the Santa Fe R. R. Central 
and eastern delegates will join this train at 
Chicago. Special Pullmans will be run from 
New England (register with F. W. Faxon) ; 
North Atlantic states (register with F. H. 
Price) ; Minnesota, Iowa, and Prairie states 
(register with C. H. Brown). J. F. Phelan 
will register these from the central states. 

Itinerary of Special Train 

Lv Chicago June 17, 8:10 p. m. 

Lv Kansas City June 18, 8:50 a. m. 

Ar Santa Fe, N. M., June 19, 7:20 a. m. 

Transfer to La Fonda hotel for a day and a 
half, ‘including trip to Indian pueblos, cliff 
dweller ruins, and opportunity to see the city 
of Santa Fe. 
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Lv Santa Fe June 20, 1:00 p. m. 

Ar Grand Canyon of Arizona June 21, 7 
a.m. Spend full day at Grand Canyon, with 
an A. L. A. session at El Tovar hotel in 
evening. Meals included. Excursions at indi- 
vidual expense: auto ride along rim, $3; mule 
to jy soe $4. 

Lv Grand Canyon June 21, 10:30 p. m. 

Ar Riverside, Calif., June 22, 2:30 p. m. 
Two hours including auto ride and visit to 
Mission Inn. 

Ar Los Angeles June 22, 6:30 p. m. 

Expense of going trip, exclusive of railroad 
ticket, but including Pullman, meals, and all 
expenses: of stopovers at Santa Fe, Grand 
Canyon and Riverside, as follows: 

From Chicago: 
ee Oe cee ce aya veb tueae $ 87.80 


pper berth 
ne-ha 





From Kansas City: 


EN ov bcc ctewse sehr ctacceuce ese O28 
CT cc ecencinscveeteseveccbebese 76.70 
One-half compartment ............+eeeeees 93.00 
One-half drawing-room .......+++eeeeeeees 102.95 
One-third drawing-room ............esee00: 87.00 


From Boston (via & O June 16, 3:15 p.m. Meals 
to Chicago at individual expense): 


Dn ae cavswwesbeteenss «tan heres 97.95 
Re DOOR. 5 cuN Ube sect ss0cee 89.65 
One-half drawing-room ........ 130.45 
One-third drawing-room ....... 105.75 





From New York (via B & O ee 16, 1:35 p.m. 
Meals to Chicago at individual expense): 





RI NEE 5 0S deo bint sce sccuccvtcescbese 97.00 
MINE Sb he et nshcscccccccdccccescs .-. 89.00 
One-half drawing-room .........-+eeeeeeee 129.50 
One-third drawing-room .........sseeeeeee 104.50 
From Philadelphia (via B_ & O June 16, 4:19 p.m. 
Meals to Chicago at individual expense): 
PN, nace (8860 04ceececteenesebece 96.25 
Upper BettR «nc cevetcccecs -- 88.25 
One-half. drawing-room ...... oe Jaeere 
One-third drawing-room ............sse00. 104.00 


From Washington (via B & O June 16, 7:35 p.m. 
Meals to Chicago at individual expense): 


DE EE bev acntewectesdcovecebeneee 96.25 

r SARANGI AONc-c0 60eneenewemaes 88.2 
OCRGREI GIAWIDECOOM 2. cc ccccccctesecene 127.75 
One-third drawing-room ............eee00. 104.00 


Tentative reservations should be made with 
members of the Travel committee, with pre- 
liminary payment of $10 to hold place. State 
if Pullman lower, upper, half-compartment, 
half- or third-drawing room is wanted, and 
give name of roommate at La Fonda hotel, 
Santa Fe (few if any single rooms). 

Those joining special parties from other 
points will pay Pullman to junction with party, 
and the Travel committee will, on registra- 
tion, assign Pallman accommodations on spe- 
cial cars. 

Travel Committee 


F. W. Faxon, Chairman, 83 Francis St., 
Boston, Mass. 

John F. Phelan, 78 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Franklin H. Price, Free library, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles H. Brown, State College library, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Note: Further travel rates will be included 
in the April number. 
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Right to the Point 


A unique and most attractive library reader can understand, and on the left is 
statement has been issued by the Public a block containing a “condensed state- 











Condensed Statement 
as of January 1, 1930 


The Library owes to Citizens, Firms, 
Corporations and Children. .. . 
ST er eee 100% Satisfaction 


Cash to expend............. $ 66,000.00 
Income from other securities. .$ 2,436.90 
Demand loans (books bor- 





RSS rer ee a 325,000 
Book stock 
January 1, 1929... .58,223 
Added 1929 ....... 12,127 
70,350 
Removed ......... 5,900 64,450 
Other loans (pictures circu- 
hs tics 5 wise a 0d 48 7,500 
Enquiries answered ......... 55,000 
This leaves a 


Capital and surplus (besides 
plant and structures) 


Measurable good will (actual bor- 
EN gs bsbKo os a.0s odd 16,000 


Which is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit 
future borrowings and retain those which have 
been lodged with us for many years. 


- =) 





























library, Montclair, N. J. It is in the 
form of a poster containing a pretty 
little etching of the library and its sur- 
roundings. It has a caption which any 


ment.” It is safe to say that more busi- 
ness men will read this statement than 
have read any other offered to them by 
any library. j 
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Interesting Things in Print 

A book containing four of Abraham 
Lincoln’s favorite speeches is a recent 
addition to the Leslie library of Indian- 
apolis. Altho there are 160 pages, the 
book is smaller than a postage stamp. 
The text is clear and can be read with 
the naked eye. 


The second number of the Bulletin of 
the California School Library Associa- 
tion, Northern section, has been issued. 
It contains material of actual service 
in the school libraries, announcements of 
the library-school summer courses, and a 
list of publications with hints as to time 
and labor saving procedures. Personal 
items relating to the school librarians and 
local features of various high-school 
libraries are also noted. 


Many librarians who will be thinking 
of taking extra trips over the Pacific fol- 
lowing the meeting of the A. L. A. will 
be interested in a reading list “Islands of 
the Pacific” issued by the Public library 
of Newark, N. J. “Islands of the Pa- 
cific” is an eight-page reading list on 
Oceania prepared for an exhibit shown 
at the Newark museum. Each list is 
prefaced by a note about the island or 
archipelago described. 


Illustrators, a finding list compiled by 
Louise P. Latimer of the Public library, 
Washington, D. C., has been issued by 
the F. W. Faxon Company. It is No. 39 
in the Useful Reference series and was 
first published in 1927 as Bulletin of 
Bibliography Pamphlet, No. 27. It has 
now been revised, brought down to date, 
and an author index added, making it a 
little volume that will doubtless be wel- 
come to reference attendants who need 
all the help they can get in finding out- 
of-the-way things which people: will in- 
sist on asking for. This little volume of 
50 pages, by the way, is a bit of good 
book-making. 

For those interested in present-day 
world affairs, The Bridge, for February, 
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issued by the Albany public library, lists 
many good books under the following 
subjects—International relations, Prog- 
ress in international codperation, Modern 
diplomacy, Foreign policy of the U. S., 
and The Way of peace. 


Golden journeys by George Pratt 
Insh, a Glasgow professor, is a piece of 
beautiful book-making of 20p. containing 
two dissertations by a lover of books. 
One, the Romance of libraries, the story 
of journeyings in library aisles where 
noted books of and about noted people 
may be glimpsed or read in an atmos- 
phere that restores the personality in- 
volved, even tho all the written words 
may not have been remembered. The 
other is a more practical story, tho not 
the less delightful, of how a book-loving 
professor imbued his students with 
knowledge of and love for the books that 
open the world of people, past and pres- 
ent, to the uninitiated. 


Adam Strohm, librarian of the Public 
library of Detroit, Michigan, has issued 
the bulletin Library Service for January 
to present in translation a chapter from 
the book Amerika fran Estraden written 
by Prince Wilhelm of Sweden after his 
lecture tour in America two years ago. 
The Prince is one of the outstanding 
travellers of his day—a student of the 
growth of nations—and is familiar by 
personal experience with the extent, pos- 
sibilities, and achievements of the conti- 
nents of the world. 

His book, America in retrospect, is 
something that should be read by all 
those who are really sincere in the study 
of America and its progress thus far, 
but especially by those who, concerned 
about the future of America, wish to 
hear the words of an _ unprejudiced 
scholar regarding his recent -observa- 
tions. 


The issue of the South Kansas Trib- 


une, Independence, Kansas, of January 
29, carries almost a full page story of 
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the public library of that city which is 
called a concrete expression of a vision 
of the pioneer women. The library was 
opened in 1907 with 2,625 volumes on 
the shelves, the gift of the Ladies library 
association to the people of Indepen- 
dence, It has now a working collection 
of 18,783. 

There were only two attendants at 
first; now there are five members on the 
staff. Anna M. Gemmell has been the 
librarian from the first. The library has 
kept well up to the needs of the com- 
munity and is modern in its service. The 
first year there were 28,993v. in circu- 
lation, in 1929 there were 93,364. The 
average daily circulation in 1908 was 94, 
and in 1929, 307. The total registration 
of borrowers’ cards in 1929 was 20,431. 

The newspaper says “No institution in 
the city gives a larger or more diversi- 
fied service than the Independence public 
library. There are but few homes and 
but few business, industrial and profes- 
sional enterprises that do not directly use 
the library, and all life in the community 
feels its benefits.” 


Forty fruitful years, an autobiog- 
raphy by Frederick W. Betts of Syra- 
cuse, New York, is one that will be 
of general interest. Dr Betts’ story 
of his boyhood furnishes an authentic 
picture of life in rural New York, but 
most of all interest centers about the 
achievements of his later years when, 
as a liberal clergyman, his rare courage 
carried him thru periods of fanatically 
bitter attacks to an enviable position 
of respect. His activities include the 
resuscitation of a divided Universalist 
church, a battle against organized vice, 
relief of crippled children, etc. As a 
library trustee he has an ambitious 
program for library extension in towns 
adjacent to Syracuse. 

Scottish family history, a guide to 
works of reference on the history and 
genealogy of Scottish families, prepared 


by Margaret Stuart of Edinburgh, has 
been issued recently by Oliver and Boyd, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. (Price 
24s.) 

This volume has a good bibliography 
with about 300 pages of Scottish fam- 
ilies in alphabetical order. It is well 
printed on good paper and should stand 
the handling that it will likely receive 
from those interested in genealogy. 

An essay on how to write the history 
of a family, by Sir James Balfour Paul, 
is prefixed to this volume. Sir James, 
emeritus Lord Lyon King of Arms, is 
already an author of standing in history, 
heraldry, biography and genealogy. 


The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
has just issued a descriptive pamphlet 
of much interest and of more than local 
value. The title “The nine branch libra- 
ries of the Public library of Newark, 
N. J.,” with the subtitle “Compiled by 
Eleanor Shane under the direction of 
John Cotton Dana,” tells in brief what 
it is. 

Mr Dana planned this story of the 
Newark branch libraries at the sugges- 
tion of the Board and various members 
of the staff, to each of whom acknowl- 
edgment is made. 

The book is illustrated with plans 
showing the immediate neighborhoods 
of the branch libraries, cuts of the build- 
ings—interiors and exteriors—with de- 
scriptive notes of authors. 


Among the 10 outstanding articles in 
the January magazines, the following are 
selected by a council of librarians: The 
Genius of the average: Calvin Coolidge, 
by Gamaliel Bradford, Atlantic Monthly; 
Our failure in the Philippines, by Henry 
C. Lodge, Harper's Magazine; Whom 
does Congress represent? by Charles 
Beard, Harper's Magazine; President 


- Hoover in international relations, by 


Mark Sullivan, Yale Review; Who sets 
fashions? And how? by Franklin Clark, 
Review of Reviews; The League of Na- 
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tions and the United States, Current 
History; and The Centennial of Mor- 
monism, by Bernard De Voto, American 
Mercury. Each article was analyzed and 
the gist of its contents given by the libra- 
rians. 





Books tell us what man has done, 
which is history; 
Books tell us what man has learned, 
which is science; 
Books tell us what man has made, 
which is art; 
Books tell us what man has thought, 
which is philosophy; 
Books tell us what man has felt and created 
and expressed, which is literature. 





A Beautiful Book 

If the late lamented Henry E. Legler 
were alive, he certainly would add to his 
“dear and dumpy duodecimos” Dr 
Koch’s “Reading: a vice or a virtue?” 
accompanied as it is by two other essays 
equally alive in interest and value— 
“The essence of poetry,” by Sir Rennell 
Rodd, and “Standards of value in fic- 
tion,” by Franklyn Bliss Snyder, pro- 
fessor in the University which Dr Koch 
has the honor to serve as librarian. 

Dr Koch has, perhaps, contributed 
more to the “literature of literature” 
than any other American librarian; and 
what is unusual, among those who write 
well and also among those who talk well, 
Dr Koch does both, particularly when he 
is on the subject of literature. 

Dr Koch’s contribution to the volume 
is a discussion of The Art of reading. 
Not the least ‘interesting of the whole 
book is the preface by Dr Koch, wherein 
are nuggets of both pleasure and profit. 

Dr Koch was invited by the president 
of the University of Dayton, Ohio, the 
Very Reverend Bernard P. O’Reilly, to 
give the dedicatory address at the Uni- 
versity library in June, 1928. It was de- 
cided by the trustees to issue this volume 
by Dr Koch as a souvenir of this occa- 
sion. The volume is beautiful in illustra- 
tions and makeup. 
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Thanks to Books 


Translated from the German of Stefan 
Zweig by Theodore Wesley Koch, librarian 
of the Northwestern University library. 


There they are, waiting and _ silent. 
They neither urge, nor call, nor press 
their claims. Mutely they are ranged 
along the wall. They seem to be asleep, 
yet from each one a name looks at you 
like an open eye. If you look their way 
or reach a hand toward them they do not 
call out, nor are they insistent. They 
make no demands. They wait until ad- 
vances are made to them; then for the 
first time they open up. First, when 
there is quiet about us, peace within us; 
then we are ready for them. Some even- 
ing on returning from a tiresome round 
of duties, some day when one is weary 
of his fellow men, or in the morning 
when clouded and heavy with dream- 
laden sleep—only then is one ready for 
books. You would like to hold a parley 
and yet be alone. You would like to 
dream, but in music. With the pleasur- 
able presentiment of a pleasant experi- 
ment you go to the bookcase; a hundred 
eyes, a hundred names silently and pa- 
tiently meet your searching glance as the 
slave women of a seraglio look to their 
master, humbly awaiting the call and yet 
blissful to be chosen. And then, as the 
finger gropes about on the piano to find 
the key for a hidden melody, gently it 
yields to the hand, this dumb white thing, 
this closed violin—in it all the voices of 
God are locked up. You open up a book, 
you read a line, a verse; but it does not 
ring clear at the moment. Disappointed, 
you put it back almost roughly, until you 
find the right book for the moment. Then 
suddenly you are seized, you breathe 
rapidly and as you carry it away to the 
lamp, The Book, the happily chosen vol- 
ume glows, dazzles with an inner light. 
Magic has been done; from delicate 
clouds of dreams there stalks forth phan- 
tasmagoria. Broad vistas open up and 
your vanishing senses are lost in space. 
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Somewhere a clock ticks. But it does 
not penetrate in this self-circumscribed 
time. Here the hours are measured by 
another unit. There are books which 
travelled through many centuries before 
their word came to our lips; there are 
new books, just born yesterday, just 
yesterday begotten out of the confusion 
and necessity of a beardless boy, but 
they speak magic languages and one like 
the other soothes and quickens our 
breathing. While they excite they also 
comfort; while they seduce they also 
soothe the open mind. Gradually you 
sink down into them; there come repose, 
vision and a calm suspense in their melo- 
dy in a world beyond this world. 

You leisure hours, carrying us away 
from the tumult of the day; you books, 
truest and most silent companions, 
how can we thank you for your ever 
present readiness, for this eternal lifting, 
elevating influence of your presence! 
What have you not been in the darkest 
days of the soul’s solitude, in military 
hospitals and army camps, in prisons and 
on beds of pain! You who have always 
been on the watch, have given dreams to 
men and a bit of tranquility in moments 
of unrest and torture. God’s gentle mag- 
net, you have always been able to draw 
out the soul into its own sphere if it were 
lost in everyday routine. You have al- 
ways in all periods of gloom widened the 
inner heaven within us to something 
greater. 

Little fragments of eternity, quietly 
ranged along the plain wall, you stand 
there unpretentiously in our home. Yet 
when the hand frees you, when the heart 
touches you, you break through the 
everyday prosy surroundings; your 
words lead us as in a fiery chariot up 
from pettiness into the eternal. 





Sword and Pen 
Scholars are men of peace; they bear no 
arms, but their tongues are sharper than the 
sword; their pens carry further and give a 


louder report than thunder. 
—Sir Thomas Browne 


Library Schools 
Atlanta library school 

At the Emory University Charter Day 
dinner which was held on January 25, 
the library school was represented by a 
group of 45. The history of the Univer- 
sity dating back 94 years was told in the 
stories of the individual schools and col- 
leges. 

The newly elected officers of the Class 
of 1930 are: President, Clyde Smith of 
Bradenton, Florida; vice-president, Sa- 
rah White of Atlanta; secretary-treas- 
urer, Lucile Nix of Commerce, Georgia. 

The work of the second semester has 
started with a change in policy for the 
practical work. Students are scheduled 
for full or half days practice wherever 
possible at a service point or in a de- 
partment thus giving the practical work 
great continuity. 

Miss Barker’s paper on The Public 
library and the schools was published in 
the Wilson Bulletin for September 1929, 
and has been included in the collection 
of Alumnae Publications of the School. 
What shall we tell the taxpayer is the 
title of an article by Miss Fair, acting 
principal, in Pennsylvania Library Notes 
for July 1929. Freshman library course, 
published in the University of North 
Carolina Bulletin on high-school library 
standards, was prepared by Lucile Nix, 
a member of the present library school 
class. Are you a member of the library? 
by Margaret Allen is scheduled for pub- 
lication in the March number of the 
North Carolina Library Bulletin. 

The Letters of the late Frances New- 
man, instructor in the library school, 
1921-1922, have been edited by Hansell 
Ranch and recently published by Live- 
right. Appointments 


Velma Good, ’21, has been appointed 
assistant in the Emory University library, 
Atlanta. 

Leota Hulsart, ’29, has been appointed 
assistant cataloger in Ohio Wesleyan li- 
brary, Delaware. 

Serena C. Bailey, 18, assumed the duties 
of her new position as librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Lakeland, Fla., on January 15. 
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Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

During January Mrs Margaret Jack- 
son of the Hoyt library, Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, gave two inspiring and 
practical lectures to the students on 
Administrative problems of the small li- 
brary. 

On February 5, Frances Kelly, prin- 
cipal, entertained the faculty and school 
at a tea in the Women’s City club rooms, 
William Penn hotel, in honor of the re- 


signing secretary, Mrs Dorothy G. Hos- 


ford, and her successor, Joan Docker 
Wright. 

Recent alumnae visitors to the school 
include: Clare E. Campbell, librarian, 
Howard Whittemore Memorial library, 
Naugatuck, Connecticut ; Roberta Shand, 
librarian, Free library, Kittanning, Penn- 
sylvania; Dorothy Larned and Louise 
Nagel Gamper, junior high school li- 
brarians, Columbus, Ohio. 

Notice has been given that Miss Glenn 
Myers will be in charge of the two new 
branches that are being opened at Brook- 
line and Carrick. It has also been an- 
nounced that Elizabeth Wilson, reference 
assistant at East Liberty, will be trans- 
ferred to Wylie Avenue as first assistant. 

Joan Docker WRIGHT 
Secretary 


Drexel Institute 

The routine of the second term’s work 
in the School of Library Science has 
been broken by the presence of visiting 
lecturers. Charles B. Shaw, librarian of 
Swarthmore College, gave two lectures 
on college library work, and the students 
participated in the questionnaire sent out 
to college libraries in regard to recom- 
mended division of books for a proposed 
catalog of 10,000 volumes for the small 
college library. 

Alfred D. Keator, librarian of the 
Reading public library, lectured to the 
class on American periodicals and maga- 
zines, giving interesting statistics con- 
cerning the magazines with the largest 
circulation. 
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The class attended a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club at the Free 
library, and heard Edward Biddle’s il- 
lustrated lecture on Early American 
paintings. 

The students also visited the exhibit 
of Violet Oakley’s portraits of those at- 
tending the League of Nations confer- 
ence and were particularly interested in 
the portrait of Florence Wilson, who 
organized the League of Nations library 
and who is one of the most distinguished 
of Drexel’s library school alumni. 

Appointments 


Miriam Curry, ’27, assistant, Library Ex- 
tension division, State library, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Leila M. Brown, librarian, Public library, 
East Moline, III. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 


Director 


Pratt Institute 

The annual business meeting and 
luncheon of the Graduates’ association 
was held on January 18 at the Hotel 
McAlpin with an attendance of over 
100. The guest of honor was Harri- 
son W. Craver, librarian of the 
Engineering Societies library and 
chairman of the Board of education 
for librarianship. Mr Craver spoke on 
Types of library training, showing how 
the great variety of specialties in li- 
brary service calls for a variety of 
training and experience. 

The lecturers during the past month 
have been Charles E. Rush of Teach- 
ers College, Mr F. F. Hopper and 
Ernestine Rose of the New York pub- 
lic library, and Elizabeth T. Turner, 
librarian of the County library, Hun- 
terdon, New Jersey. 

The brief course in binding con- 
cluded with a visit to the Chivers 
Bindery where the methods and 
processes described in class were dem- 
onstrated under actual working con- 
ditions. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
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Simmons College 

The library school has gone “without 
the walls” quite often recently, notably 
to the meeting of the Massachusetts li- 
brary club on February 7, and on visits 
to the Somerville and Brookline libraries, 
and the West End branch of the Boston 
public library. 

From the outside, too, have come 
experts to give of their fullness of 
knowledge. Professors of the academic 
departments have talked to the book se- 
lection classes on the literature of 
Physics, Chemistry, Public health. We 
have been fortunate this year in persuad- 
ing the Reverend Daniel Bliss, associate 
minister of the Old South church of 
Boston, to speak on religious books. 

Evelyn Johnson, ’26, has gone to the State 
Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts, 


to assist with the cataloging reorganiza- 
tion. 

Emily C. Kelley, ’29, has joined the staff 
of the Clark University library, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Genevieve McCrohan, ’29, has been ap- 
pointed a cataloger at the Baker library, 
Dartmouth College. 

Helen Russ, ’29, has accepted a tempo- 
rary cataloging position at the Bates Col- 
lege library, Brunswick, Maine. 

Mary K. Logan, ’22, has been appointed 
librarian of the Cooper Union Museum li- 
brary, New York City. 


June R. DonNELLY 
Director 


Summer schools 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in 
children’s literature for the American 
Library Association, will give a six 
weeks’ course in library work with chil- 
dren at the Johns Hopkins University 
summer school in 1930. Miss Van Cleve 
is now conducting a similar course at 
the University College of the University 
of Chicago. 


The University of Chicago Graduate 
library school announces that its work 
for the summer quarter may be carried 
for credit toward the Master’s or Doc- 
tor’s degrees. For information about the 
fellowships, for announcements, and for 


blanks and requirements for admission 
to the school, correspondence should be 
addressed to the Dean of the Graduate 
library school, University of Chicago. 


The instructors for the Drexel Insti- 
tute summer school of Library Science, 
which is conducted for high-school li- 
brarians, will be the same as those giv- 
ing the course last summer—Alice R. 
Brooks, principal ; May Parkinson, assist- 
ant supervisor of school libraries, N. Y. 
State Department of Education; Helen 
C. Chadwick, of the Catalog department 
of the University of North Carolina. 


Nina C. Brotherton, as assistant direc- 
tor, will be in charge of the six-week 
summer session, at Simmons College 
July 7 to August 15. She is offering 
courses in Library work with children, 
and in School libraries. Mary E. Kauff- 
mann will conduct the six-week Catalog- 
ing and bibliography course, and Mrs M. 
C. Hartzell will give a four-week course 
in Elementary reference. Further infor- 
mation will be given upon request. 


Western Reserve University library 
school will place special emphasis, dur- 
ing the summer of 1930, upon courses 
in school library service and in library 
service for children. The school library 
courses are designed to meet the needs 
of teacher-librarians and school libra- 
rians who have not had special library 
training. The courses in library service 
for children are for those who have had 
a general library school course and wish 
to specialize in children’s work and of 
those in active library service desiring to 
do children’s work and to take a one- 
year course. 

Applications should be filed not later 
than May 15. For further information 
and for application blanks address the 
Dean of the School of Library Science, 
2100 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HERBERT S. HirsHBERG 
Dean 
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The Child and the New Psychology 

The following articles by Dr Miriam 
Van Waters and Dr Ross Moore are 
abstracts from the papers read last 
year before the Children’s Librarians 
section of the meeting of the Sixth 
district of the California library asso- 
ciation. The meeting was so success- 
ful and the subject so enthusiastically 
received that it led to the formation 
of a committee. 

The following is an excerpt from the 
letter Faith Smith, principal of the Li- 
brary school of the Los Angeles public 
library, sent to prospective members 
of her committee: 


Growing out of a meeting on The Child in 
the light of the new psychology, a committee 
has been formed for the purpose of keeping 
in touch with the new developments in psy- 
chology, and with those organizations which 
are working on these principles, in order that 
we may not work against each other’s 
plans. Representatives of the public schools, 
the juvenile court, the Southern California 
Society for Mental Hygiene, and the libra- 
ries will participate in the discussions. 

It is possible that thru this committee 
plans may be developed for a better under- 
standing of children’s leisure-reading inter- 
ests, thru a knowledge of their achieve- 
ments in the schools and thru contacts 
made by other organizations; for a study of 
remedial reading which may be of use to 
all workers with children; and for a clear- 
ing house for problem cases which may be 
of common interest to members of the 
group. 

The Emotional Life of Children 
1Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D., Los Angeles 


Koffka, Kurt: Growth of the mind, 
trans. by Robert Morris Ogden. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1925. . 

Whitehead, Alfred North: Symbolism 
Macmillan, 1927. 


References: 


Symposium on the unconscious, ed. by 
Mrs Wm. F. Dummer. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1927. 


In science and education there has 
been a gradual change in our approach 
to the child. Speaking in the most gen- 
eral terms this change is represented best 
in a shift from the attitude of the authori- 
tarian to that of the geneticist and the 





1Dr Van Waters is the referee of the Juvenile 
Court of Los Angeles County. She took her doctor’s 
degree at Clark University in the days of Dr G. 


Stanley Hall. She is the author Concerning 
ents, Youth in conflict, and Parents on probation. 
he is at present president of the National Associa- 


tion of Social Workers. 
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experimentalist. Formerly we gave chil- 
dren what we thot was good for them. 
Today we strive to understand the na- 
ture of the child and seek to make avail- 
able to him the mental and _ spiritual 
food for his growth. The older way 
aimed to produce “right thinking,” 
“wholesome” adults, in other words to 
produce young individuals capable of 
maintaining their status in a formal adult 
world. The newer way is not an absolute 
contradiction, it does not deny that there 
is right-thinking, or wholesomeness; it 
questions the means whereby these were 
supposed to have been produced. It 
questions some of the traditional goals, 
and the honesty of the attempts to reach 
them. 

All our scientific observation forces 
us to conclude that the child is not a 
small adult. He is a distinct being. At 
some period in his growth he passes in- 
visibly into the adult world. We cannot 
fix a time and say it happens at puberty, 
or at 12 or 14, when the brain no longer 
makes gross increase in weight and size, 
nor at 16 or 18 when the gross develop- 
ment of the bodily organs is complete, 
nor at 21 when he may vote for Smith, 
or Hoover, marry and make contracts. 
Long after the adult size and weight has 
been reached subtle changes go on, 
doubtless organically, that are correlated 
with increased stability, wisdom and in- 
hibition. We may call this process ma- 
turation. Not until the individual is 25 
or so is this process completed in nor- 
mally healthy persons. Until it is com- 
pleted the person is a child, i.e. a builder 
in the Hebrew sense of the word. 

Koffka tells of the child who treated 
a stick of wood as his dear baby, yet 
later would throw it on the fire without 
compunction. To the adult this seems 
silly, or inconsistent. To the child who 
lives spontaneously it appears the only 
real thing to do. Gradually even into the 
child’s play the adult sense of values, of 
shame, guilt, foresight, and introspection 
come. 
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Second, the child perceives things 
differently than we do. What we regard 
as lifeless and soulless they perceive as 
alive and conscious. It is incorrect to 
speak of this as personification, because 
for the child it is a direct experience. A 
girl of five thinks her hoop is alive be- 
cause it goes where she wants it to. 

We know too little about the norms 
of emotional growth to say much about 
the proper education of the emotions. 
Emotional maturity comes when the in- 
dividual is a self-supporting, constructive 
member of the community, when he no 
longer takes from other human beings 
more than he gives. The great barrier 
to emotional maturity is fear. We give 
it special names today—inferiority com- 
plex, and the like. These terms have 
enriched our vocabulary, but not our 
knowledge. 

An unsolved problem in the modern 
world is cruelty to children. We treat 
them cruelly because of our fear; they 
become fearful because of our cruelty. 

A new movement in library work with 
children must seek to disseminate knowl- 
edge of children. Children have the same 
need for cital literature that all great 
souls have. Only the biggest is big 
enough. We should not be afraid of 
contaminating children by good litera- 
ture. They know as much about the 
stark realities of life as we do. Prudery 
is contaminating. It was silly for the 
censors of the New England Watch and 
Ward society to ban Bad girl from Bos- 
ton. There is hardly a book of the 
world’s great literature locked away in 
the librarian’s secret files that some in- 
telligent parent somewhere, with good 
results, has not given to children. It is 
our duty to enter the dark house, light a 
candle and show our youth there is no 
ghost there. 

An extremely important phase of 
reading is to teach us to hold dear our 
symbols and revise them frequently. 
Whitehead has pointed out that all our 
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rules of conduct are expressed in sym- 
bols. But the facts change. 


It is the first step in sociological wisdom, 
to recognize that the major advances in 
civilization are processes which all but 
wreck the societies in which they occur— 
like unto an arrow in the hand of a child. 
The art of free society consists first in the 
maintenance of the symbolic code; and sec- 
ondly in fearlessness of revision, to secure 
that the code serves these purposes which 
satisfy an enlightened reason. Those so- 
cieties which cannot combine reverence to 
their symbols with freedom of revision 
must ultimately decay, either from anarchy, 
or from the slow atrophy of a life stifled 
by useless shadows. 

Good books are of course being writ- 
ten for children. There is growing com- 
petence in iur juvenalia. But much of it 
is too puerile for children. We need also 
guard against day-dream books for 
adolescents. It is delightful to note that 
the Nation in their honor roll for 1928— 
for special services and achievements in 
Politics, Administration, Business and 
industry, Drama, Music and books, gives 
honorable mention to Wanda Gag for 
writing a new children’s classic Million 
of cats. 

The New Psychology—What Is It? 

1 Ross Moore, M. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 

For a neuro-psychiatrist to presume to 
talk before an audience of children’s 
librarians on the New Psychology as 
applied to their work seems like carrying 
coals to Newcastle. Is not all of psychol- 
ogy in books and are not all those books 
in libraries? 

But as I begin this very informal talk, 
I can think of at least one extenuating 
circumstance—it may be that the coals 
of Newcastle are not always the kind of 
coals that Newcastle needs to burn. In 
like manner, it may be that the psychol- 
ogy which children’s librarians are using 





1Dr Moore is a graduate of the Medical school of 
Western Reserve University, and has studied in Lon- 
don and Heidelberg. He is a fellow of the American 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. During the 
World War, Dr Moore was a Major in the Neuro- 
psychiatric branch of the Army medical department, 
working out of Washington and General Headquarters 
in France on special assignment. These assignments 
consisted chiefly of neuro-psychiatric surveys. of whole 
army camps in this country and the neuro-psychiatric 
examination of large masses of men in France. 
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at the present time is not the best 
psychology to use. 

If psychology ever becomes a mathe- 
matical type of science and constructs 
for itself a series of axioms or self- 
evident truths, at least one of them will 
be: The extent of general consciousness 
always remains inversely proportional to 
the concentration of attention. This 
axiom being translated into ordinary 
language reads: The more intent on one 
thing a person is, the less he pays atten- 
tion to other things. 

This in a way has been the keynote of 
modern scientific effort during the last 
75 years up to 15 years ago. 

Indeed the situation, up to 15 years 
ago, in all scientific realms reminds me 
of the remark made by the small boy 
after he came home from his first picnic 
in the woods. His mother asked him 
how he liked the woods. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation came the answer, “I 
didn’t see any woods. They was too 
many trees.” 

Surgeons have been so absorbed in 
their technique that they have forgotten 
that their patients are human. And medi- 
cal men have looked into their micro- 
scopes too much and at the total person- 
ality of their patients too little. They, 
like the youngster, have been unable to 
see the woods for the trees.. And I am 
inclined to think that children’s libra- 
rians are no exception to this rule. 

Thus the trees of the library woods 
are books and like the surgeon and the 
physician, possibly the children’s libra- 
rian has overlooked her children in her 
zeal for evaluating her books. 

But woods implies more than merely 
trees. In fact woods is more an imag- 
inative concept than a tangible reality. 
Hence each one of us imagines woods 
according to the inwardness of his own 
personality. I like to think of a chil- 
dren’s librarian as not merely a guide 
to the trees of the library woods, but as 
a guide to the whole mysterious, in- 
tangible woods itself, where every child 
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who enters is actuated by a cluster 
of motives which are the outwork- 
ings of his own immature and mobile 
personality. 

Many new words have become fa- 
miliar in the lingo of psychology during 
the last three or four decades. Two of 
these new terms come to mind particu- 
larly in connection with the subject of 
today. They are Behaviorism and 
Psychoanalysis. 

Behaviorism is the newer word of the 
two. It suggests an enthralling subject 
for study as does also that refuge for 
the introspectively inclined individual of 
psychotic tendency—psychoanalysis. But 
neither of these subjects nor indeed any 
one of the many modern psychological 
theories can be said to represent the 
newest new psychology. The latter is 
something which stands a bit away from 
and in front of all the others. They are 
its background, its foundation stones 
upon which it will firmly establish itself 
in the near future. 

At the present moment and for the 
last 15 years, synthesis has largely re- 
placed analysis. Not so much the actual 
synthesis of materials into new form as 
the synthesis of scientific ideas. Ein- 
stein’s relativity and Milliken’s elec- 
tronic investigations are brilliant exam- 
ples of this new method of thot, which 
so adeptly joins material science to 
imaginative philosophy. A birdseye view 
of scientific progress reveals this union 
now taking place in a hundred different 
lines and provides positive proof that 
we are at the beginning of a new and 
an extraordinary application of science 
and philosophy to life. 

This brings us around again to the 
subject of the afternoon—the New 
Psychology. 

What is it and what is it to be called? 

Since this is a gathering of people 
whose intelligence is more than average, 
it is unnecessary to speak in technical 
language. We can talk with each other 
without the aid of polysyllabic Greek 
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derivatives, and say that the New Psy- 
chology is nothing more nor less than 
commonsense understanding. Dr Milli- 
ken is merely applying an understanding 
commonsense to the problem of the uni- 
verse. Of course he has a background 
of knowledge which includes the salient 
points of scientific progress of the last 
100 years, but he is not confused by this 
nor hindered by it. For him they are 
but the trees in the woods of that extra- 
ordinary imagination of his where he 
constructed invisible light rays able to 
pierce six feet of lead. No sooner did 
these rays exist in his imagination than 
straightway the scientific part of his 
mind set about proving their existence. 
He applied enlightened commonsense. 

Thus we arrive finally and somewhat 
abruptly at the application of the New 
Psychology to the work of children’s 
librarians. It does not consist in the 
vigorous application of some polysyl- 
labically named system of mind study 
to the youngsters who come to the li- 
brary. It does consist of an attempt to 
understand them in a commonsense way, 
the first step of which is for the libra- 
rian who is not succeeding as she would 
like, to reach a new understanding of 
herself. She is not a complex and dif- 
ficult problem. No person is difficult 
and complex when reduced to simplest 
terms. 

The children who come to her are not 
to blame if things go wrong. One of 
her difficulties lies in the fact that her 
understanding of children is theoretical. 
But as every theory breaks before prac- 
tice because no theory can cover every 
eventuality, her understanding is there- 
fore inadequate. Some children are im- 
possible, some are nice, and some of the 
impossible ones are the potential geni- 
uses of the future. They are to be un- 
derstood and sorted out into their 
natural classifications. 

To be understood, the children’s per- 
sonalities are to be reduced to their 
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fundamental elements. This can be 
done by anybody who understands him- 
self and accepts himself and life at true 
value. But as long as children’s libra- 
rians look at what children do without 
understanding why they do it, the non- 
average child will continue to be mis- 
understood and therefore unbenefitted. 
All this may seem like an endless and 
very chimerical roadway to the puzzled 
librarian. It is a long and endless way 
to the finality of understanding human 
nature, but it has its compensations, 
chief of which is the rather paradoxical 
fact that that which is at the end of the 
road is at the sides of the road as well. 
After an active mind is freed from the 


.clutter of slightly useful facts and very 


useless theories, obsessions and conflicts, 
it never longs for that finality of under- 
standing which is at the end of the road 
because it is constantly interested in the 
intriguing panorama of understanding 
along its sides. 

Yet in spite of all we can do, we will 
miss and muddle the correct prognosti- 
cation for the future of many children. 
A child is a bit of physiology dominated 
by endocryn glands. He develops so 
rapidly that on no two days is he physio- 
logically the same. No two days there- 
fore can he be psychologically the same, 
nor can he ever be analyzed sufficiently 
well to shadow forth or prognosticate 
what he will grow into. 

Therefore, the work of the children’s 
librarian, when rightly understood, is not 
only enthralling, ever changing and ever 
new, but naturally and simply leads to a 
higher evolvement of the individual as 
well. 





The Ministry of Education of Mexico 
announces that libraries will be estab- 
lished in all rural schools of Mexico, in 
headquarters of farmers’ leagues and in 
agrarian communities. Appropriation 
for books has been made for this exten- 
sion plan. 
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Department of School Libraries 


The true university of these days is a 
collection of books—Thomas Carlyle. 














Place of the Library in the Pupil’s 
Daily Program 

Margaret Elizabeth Davenport’, high- 

school librarian, Freeport 

The place the library is to have in the 
daily life of the pupils will, of course, 
be influenced by the type of organization 
upon which the library is based. There- 
fore, I wish to discuss in brief the forms 
under which it is possible to operate with 
the study-hall, classroom organization, 
and present the plan that has worked out 
best for us, for it is only as the machin- 
ery of the library runs smoothly and 
with apparent simplicity that we are 
going to obtain our objective. 

At once the question arises, what is 
that objective, or if there is no common 
objective, what are the objectives sought 
by our school libraries? What place does 
the library occupy in the pupil’s scheme 
of living? We believe the library should 
serve as a place of inspiration, and the 
objective sought in our school is not 
simply the fulfillment of reference needs, 
but the building into the life of the stu- 
dent, the attitude of seeking the library 
for all the types of assistance, whether 
it be informational, recreational, or in- 
spirational. 

There are three popular types of libra- 
ries under the study-hall classroom or- 
ganization : 

1) For reference use only. 

2) For reference and_ recreational 
reading but no textbooks. 

3) Reference and recreational with 
limited use of textbooks—a modification 
of 2. 

It is under this system that the Free- 
port library operates. Then the question 
comes up, keeping in mind the needs of 





1Miss Davenport is president of Illinois association 
of High-school librarians. 





the students we are to serve, who are to 
be admitted and on what basis? 

There is the formal permit and the in- 
formal. The formal is issued by an 
instructor. This system has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. Aside from 
the time required for checking, the stu- 
dent must obtain a permit in advance 
from some teacher and where a short in- 
terval of say four minutes is all the time 
he has to go from class to library in the 
large school, many times rather than wait 
for the permit, he will get along without 
using the library if possible. This plan 
worked out most unsuccessfully in our 
school. Many times a teacher would 
have 10 or 15 of these permits to issue 
at the close of a period. This could in 
a measure be overcome if the teachers 
would issue them when the warning bell 
rings, but it is difficult-to get them to 
do so. 

If one has the purely reference form 
of library, the formal card has the ad- 
vantage of checking just what each stu- 
dent is to look up. When this plan is 
followed, the pupils are usually not re- 
quired to remain in the library the en- 
tire period. I find that this question of 
the time permitted each student is a real 
issue in some schools, but educators 
generally have come to feel that all stu- 
dents must be checked carefully if per- 
mitted to go from study-hall to library. 

In our own school we believe the stu- 
dent should have as free access to the 
library as possible, with the least amount 
of red tape compatible with accurate 
checking. Many librarians feel that, 
ideally, each pupil’s schedule card should 
assign him to the library for one period 
each day. We have never regretted that 
we have changed to the informal system, 
and our tendency is to let down the bars 





















































constantly, so that all desiring to use the 
library will find the doors open and a 
welcome waiting. 

At present all a student has to do to 
come to the library is to sign his name 
on a slip with the number of his study- 
hall. These slips are returned to the 
various study-halls and so he is checked. 
The result of this informal arrangement 
is that many more students use the 
library. 

The objection is often raised that those 
failing in their work will waste time in 
the library. We do not feel this to be 
true, for often we can get a hold on a 
boy thru voluntary reading, we can get 
in no other way, and if it does become 
necessary, a student may be reported by 
a teacher to the librarian and his library 
privileges restricted for a time. 

The library should be the workshop of 
the whole school, serving both teachers 
and students. Many an underprivileged 
student has voluntarily come to the li- 
brary where he has become interested in 
books thru such agencies as the stereo- 
scope and the pictures in the National 
Geographic. 

I have a friend who, when she was in 
library work, would ask to have the 
problem cases sent her. We don’t do 
that, but we admit everyone without 
question as long as he conforms to the 
rules of the library and these rules are 
most simple: no talking is permitted, nor 
are students to study algebra, bookkeep- 
ing, etc., for which no supplementary 
material is required. 

If we had no restrictions, the entire 
charge would descend upon us. I spoke 
of permitting a limited use of textbooks 
—should a student finish a_ history 
assignment for example and then desire 
to work on his mathematics, no objec- 
tion would be offered. Of course, where 
there is no definite rule, a certain watch- 
fulness is necessary to see that the privi- 
lege is not abused. We try to operate the 
library on the basis of trust and the be- 
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lief that privileges will not be abused. 
If correction is necessary, the student is 
corrected individually and quietly, never 
so as to disturb others. 

The library should be the unifying 
agency of the school, the place where all 
classes meet on an equal footing, fresh- 
men and seniors, and the lesson is 
quickly learned that what annoys other 
students cannot be permitted. There are 
perhaps only two agencies that come in 
touch with the entire student body, the 
office and the library. The library must 
be used by all students and the interests 
of all conserved. Here is taught one of 
the best lessons in pure democracy. 

My principal and I have often looked 
over the books used during the day by 
the young people, books that were not 
required by any teacher, but those that 
were used voluntarily. Try it sometime 
if you haven’t and see what these boys 
and girls are reading for diversion; you 
will find history, travel, biography, ad- 
venture. Naturally you would expect 
these, but there are also many books on 
conduct, such as What men live by, 
books they would hesitate to ask for, 
also books on vocations. We do not 
have a course in vocational guidance but 
we have a goodly supply of books, arid 
these make a strong appeal. We feel that 
hobbies and avocations also have a right- 
ful place in the school-life of a child. 

Be sure your library is as attractive as 
you can make it, have bulletin boards 
and change them often. Get a hold on 
your freshmen. We have a large poster 
of famous literary characters; freshmen 
enjoy seeing how many of these heroes 
and heroines they can identify. Anything 
like this helps; a good map of storyland 
is useful. 

Enlist the aid of your teachers. No 
matter what form of teaching is used, 
the socialized recitation, the project 
method, the contract plan, or the labora- 
tory method, the library is needed in all 
of them. More efficient and better teach- 
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ing always results where collateral ma- 
terial is used. 

A good way to check up the efficiency 
of your library is to ask yourself: What 
percentage of your teachers are using the 
library? If you find some departments 
are not users, find out why. Work with 
these teachers; send them notices of ma- 
terial they can use; see them personally 
and keep at it. We find teachers often 
come to us from schools that do not have 
a library. The average teacher wants to 
do good work and is glad of assistance. 

If you can train them to tell you ahead 
of time what they want to use, both stu- 
dents and teachers will get better service. 

If possible, keep at least one table 
apart for the teachers. We use a room 
adjoining the library, where professional 
magazines may be consulted. In going 
over the lists of magazines subscribed to 
in different schools, we noted the general 
lack of professional journals. We take 
about 15 such publications and we find it 
a good investment. In our school, the 
teachers are required to hand in each 
month a list of the professional reading 
they have done. We also buy new educa- 
tional books and circulate them. 

I was very glad last year when Illinois 
adopted a score card, for it is a means 
of checking up efficiency and sets a 
standard to strive toward. When your 
teachers are aroused and your depart- 
ments use the library and the students 
seek it because they wish to, you may 
think your objective is being reached. 
There will still be the remnant left that 
you will have to go out and seek. 

Recently we took a census in our 
school of the students who had not used 
the library this school year. Now our 
work is to get in personal touch with 
these students and find out why they 
haven't. 

Perhaps I have talked too much on 
organization but all matters of organiza- 
tion are means to an end, and the end 
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depends upon what the school hopes to 
achieve. 

The final objective surely should be 
the realization on the part of young peo- 
ple that libraries offer untold opportuni- 
ties, then, that learning does not stop 
when the formal education is finished, 
but that our cities offer liberal educa- 
tional and recreational advantages thru 
the service of our public libraries and, 
if this is to be accomplished, they must 
learn early to rely on our school libra- 
ries. 





Adult Education 

It was one time believed that grown-up 
people were slow to learn, as compared 
with the ability of young people, but re- 
cent educational tests have demonstrated 
that the power of adults to improve their 
education is only slightly less each year. 
Even this disadvantage is often offset by 
greater experience which facilitates the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

In a recent speech before the South- 
eastern library association, Morse A. 
Cartwright, director of the American 
Association for Adult Education, said: 


It used to be the case that after a man 
graduated from college he cast his books 
aside and considered his period of study a 
matter of the past. Now, the situation is 
quite different; if a man hopes to keep step 
with the people in his business or profes- 
sion, he must be informed and keep abreast 
of the topics of the day. The vastly in- 
creased use of library facilities is the only 
logical outcome of the adult educational 
idea.—Chronicle, Ardmore, Pa. 





Forty students of the University of 
Wisconsin library school have been ap- 
pointed for field practice, during Feb- 
ruary and March, to 27 libraries and 
state departments in 24 cities and vil- 
lages of Wisconsin. The students work 
on full schedule as regular members of 
the staff and have a share in every part 
of the day’s work. To assure varied ex- 
perience, each student has been assigned 
to two different libraries. 














News From the Field 
East 

Harriot R. Ewald, Pratt ’21, has been 
made librarian of the Cos Cob branch of 
the Public library, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. 

A group of Rockaway Branch, Rhode 
Island, residents, after a four-year fight, 
are to have a public library system. The 
proposal was carried thru when residents 
of the Branch were banned from using 
the Public library at Far Rockaway. 
Marion Rowe of the Boston public li- 
brary system has been appointed libra- 
rian. 

George F. Baker, financier, made a 
gift of $1,000,000 to the Baker Memo- 
rial library, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. Mr Baker made 
provision several years ago for the con- 
struction of the library as a memorial to 
his uncle, Fisher Ames Baker, Dart- 
mouth ’59. The new donation has been 
made for the maintenance and operation 
of the library. 

Marked changes have been made in 
the personnel of the Public library of 
Providence, Rhode Island, due to the 
retirement of William E. Foster, and to 
the expanding development of the libra- 
ry’s service. Clarence E. Sherman has 
been elected librarian to succeed Mr 
Foster. Mr Sherman was educated at 
Trinity College and at Amherst, and re- 
ceived his library training at the New 
York State library school. After serv- 
ing as assistant librarian at Amherst for 
five years, he went to Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, in 1922 leaving there to become 
assistant librarian at Providence. 

Bess McCrea of the Cincinnati public 
library has been appointed assistant li- 
brarian. She will be in charge of circu- 
lation and reference service to adult 
readers thruout the system, and will di- 
rect the work of the library’s training 
class. The staff schedule and the sub- 

stitute force will also be in her charge. 
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Miss McCrea has had wide experience in 
public library service. She was branch 
librarian and acting assistant librarian 
in the Public library of Portland, Ore- 
gon. She was overseas with the Red 
Cross and later was connected with the 
A. L. A. war service. Since then she 
has been head of the Loan and Registra- 
tion department of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library; also head of extension work 
in the Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Laurence M. Shaw, head of the Order 
department since 1911, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant librarian. 
He will add to his present duties super- 
vision of book repairs and binding, mul- 
tigraphing and supplies. 

Central Atlantic 

The Osterhout free library of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, celebrated its forty- 
first anniversary, January 29. It began 
with a circulation of 38,963 in 1889, and 
increased until it was 397,563 in 1929. 


An addition to the Reis library, Alle- 
gheny College, Pennsylvania, has been 
made possible thru a recent gift of 
$50,000 from William E. Reis of Cali- 
fornia, the original donor of the build- 
ing. 

Helen L. Zanes, ‘Pratt ’29, who has 
been serving as substitute assistant in 
the library of the Y. M. C. A. since her 
graduation, has been appointed assistant 
in the library of the Children’s museum 
in Brooklyn. 

The Business branch of the Newark 
public library has discontinued its card 
file of New Jersey corporations. Since 
its inauguration in 1918 conditions have 
changed, and the information can now 
be easily obtained elsewhere. In con- 
sideration of the expense of supplies, 
and the enormous amount of time spent 
in preparing and filing the reports and 
in giving information over the phone, 
along with the absence of any factor 
which would lead the user to further 
services of the library, made its discon- 
tinuance advisable. 
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Eda M. Perry, Pratt ’03, was married 
on January 28 to Rev James Arthur 
Lytle. 


Ella B. Cook, Pratt 714, who has been 
out of library work for some years as 
field secretary for a department of the 
American Unitarian association, has re- 
cently accepted a position as chief of the 
Catalog department in the Trenton public 
library. 


The Prospect branch of the Public 
library, Brooklyn, New York, has on 
exhibit books, posters and photographs 
on the subject of naval limitation and 
disarmament, to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the London disarmament con- 
ference now in session. Some of the 
photographs were specially presented for 
the exhibit by the Japanese Consul in 
Manhattan. 

Central 


Maude E. Grill, reference assistant in 
the Michigan State library, Lansing, has 
been chosen for the position of Jackson 
County librarian. 


Students of Elmhurst College, Illinois, 
dashed into the burning Wilder Memo- 
rial library, January 27, and carried 
7,000 volumes to safety. 


A gift of $100,000 for the erection of 
a library building at Ripon College, Wis- 
consin, was given on January 10 by R. 
B. Lane, Los Angeles, an alumnus of the 
college. 


Clara Hinton, Wis. ’24-’25, has joined 
the library staff of the University of 
Iowa. Miss Hinton was cataloger of 
the Public library of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for five years. 


The Library of the University of Illi- 
nois, Champaign, recently received by 
gift President David Kinley’s collection 
of books dealing with subjects in the 
field of economics and related studies. 
The collection consists of some 600 
bound volumes, 1200 unbound volumes, 
and numerous magazines and pamohlets. 
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Elizabeth K. Clark, Pratt ’07, now 
known as Sister Veronica, O. S. A., has 
returned to library work with the per- 
mission of her Order and has taken a 
temporary position in the Newberry 
library in Chicago. 


Jane E. Molenaer, Pratt ’29, who has 
been indexing technical periodicals of the 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company, has 
been made assistant in the Reference de- 
partment of the Engineering Societies 
library. 

Isabelle Clark, librarian of Grinnell 
College, Iowa, who has been on leave of 
absence to the Hawaiian Islands for the 
past year, has returned to her position. 
She acted as librarian to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in Honolulu. 

The libraries of the Western Reserve 
University—the Case reference library, 
the Adelbert College library, Cleveland 
College library, library of the Cleveland 
School of architecture, and the other 
university libraries on the campus—have 
combined under the direction of a new 
office in the faculty, that of Director of 
Libraries. The new office will be assumed 
by Herbert S. Hirshberg who is also 
dean of the School of Library Science. 

This is the first step in the codrdina- 
tion of the libraries looking toward the 
great library which the Western Reserve 
University hopes to have within a few 
years. 

The Western Reserve University has 
received by bequest the library of the 
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late Professor Allen Dudley Severance, 
containing about 1150v. The material 
relates to the field of Medieval history 
and the Reformation, extending from 
the time of Constantine to the French 
Revolution. The writers are French, 
German, English and American. A fund 
of $5,000 accompanied the gift, the in- 
come of which is to be used in adding 
books to this collection. 


On January 22 the Public library, 
Cairo, Illinois, observed the date of A. B. 
Safford’s birth. The day is held in 
warm remembrance for it was in Mr 
Safford’s memory that his widow gave 
the library building to the city in 1883. 
There are 31,429 books in the library, 
and the circulation in 1929 was 132,876. 
As is the case with other tax-supported 
libraries thruout the country, the Cairo 
library finds itself “in the red” at the be- 
ginning of the new year, due to the fact 
that tax collections have been slow. 


South 

The Cossitt public library of Memphis, 
Tenn., rounded out its thirty-sixth year 
of service, December 31, 1929, and the 
fifth year under the administration of 
the present librarian. Since the day it 
was established thru the generosity of 
Frederick Cossitt, the library has been 
free to the citizens of Memphis. The 
financial support is derived from a tax 
of four cents on each $100 of assessed 
valuation of all city property. The re- 
ceipts from this tax during 1929 were 
$89,104 with $16,817 now due the library 
on collections for that year. The collec- 
tions from fines, damaged books, etc., 
were $10,752. The expenditures were 
$104,210. 

The library system has 180,788 books, 
or about one book per person in the city, 
and there are 38,900 registered users, or 
an average of about one library user to 
each home in the city. It is encouraging 
to note that 991,069 books were issued 
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and returned during the fiscal year, a 
gain of 16 per cent over the year 1928. 

The library system now distributes 
books thru the Central library, five com- 
munity branches, two school branches, 
four high-school branches, one colored 
branch, seven school stations, and nu- 
merous class room collections in smaller 
grade schools. 


Pacific Coast 
Isabel Curtis, for a long time a valu- 
able member of the staff of the Public 
library, Oakland, Cal., resigned to be- 
come librarian of the Public library, 
Alameda, Cal, 


Lenala Martin and Elisabeth Haines, 
librarian and assistant of the library of 
Lassen County, California, for the past 
12 years, have been granted three 
months leave of absence. On February 
1, they began a tour thru the southern 
and eastern parts of the United States, 
thru Havana and Panama reaching 
New York, the point of return. 

The positions of the travelers will be 
filled by Carmelita Duff and Anne Mc- 
Namee, both of whom have had expe- 
rience in county libraries as well as close 
connection with the work of the Califor- 
nia state library. 





Wanted—Copies of Lrprarties for Jan- 
uary, 1930. Address Liprartes, 216 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 





Wanted—Position in library. A.B. de- 
gree, library school training. Age 23. 
Address Dept. A., Lrpraries. 





For Sale—The Ohio library association 
offers the pamphlet, “A tentative list of 
club study programs,” compiled for the 
committee on Women’s Clubs of the 
O. L. A., by Bessie H.: Shepard and 
Jessie M. Parsons. Price 25 cents, plus 
two cents postage. Send orders to the 
secretary, Elsie F. Pack, Electra C. 
Doren branch library, Dayton, Ohio. 








